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he 1934-35 Eldorado-Scholastic 
ele offers cash awards of $50, 
$25 and $15, and 5 cash honorable 
mentions of $5 each, for the best 
original pencil drawings submitted 
by high school students not later 
than midnight, March 15, 1935. 
Your drawings may be of any sub- 
ject that appeals to you, and you 
may submit as many as you like. 


PRESTIGE 


Each of the awards and honorable 
mentions entitles its winner to an 
Eldorado Emblem—a_ permanent 
token of outstanding excellence in 
pencil technique. These emblems 
are in the form of miniature pen- 
ceils of gold or of sterling silver 
(your choice of pin or watch 
charm). Win your right to wear 
one of these symbols of the “All- 
American Drawing Team” for 
1934-35! 


PLEASURE 


You have as open a chance as 
anybody else to win one of the 
awards and the emblem that goes 
with it—but start now. Use the 
Eldorado Palette with at least 7 
degrees of lead—nothing will im- 
prove your drawing more than an 
adequate range of tones and shad- 
ings. It is a real pleasure to work 
with the smooth, accurate leads of 
Eldorado, the Master Drawing 
Pencil. For full details 

about the competi- 
tion, consult your 
instructor and 
write to Scholastic, 
155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
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Only the Game Fish Swims Upstream 


An Editorial 


N a year or two, at best, you will be out of this 
formal round of study called high school. You 
may go through another period of higher, or 
technical, or vocational training. But sooner 

or later you will be plunged, willy-nilly, into a drably 
real world where nobody tells you what to do next, 
and nobody seems to care very much what happens 
to you. 

Thirty years ago the world was a safe, tight, fixed, 
and regular affair that seemed destined to go on that 
way till the end of time. A good many oceans have 
flowed under a million bridges since then. That old 
world of strangely lulling security has passed away. 
No one born, in fact, since the First World War has 
ever really experienced it. Whether we can get it 
back, and whether we should want it back if we could, 
are questions which are agitating every man or woman 
who can think today. We are in the midst of what 
may be called a period of “transition”—a passing 
over from one kind of civilization to another. What 
this new one shall be even 
the wisest cannot be sure. 
But we can say, at least, 
that it will be what young 
people now in school or 
but recently graduated will 
make it. And to you who 
are in that position -it 
means, literally, life—or 
death in life. 

This sounds serious, and 
it is. Everyone who has 
looked into the matter has 
found that the young 
people of the 1930’s are 
graduating into a world of 
strictly limited opportuni- 
ties. For generations you have been fed upon a diet 
of Commencement speakers who painted romantic 
pictures of bigger and better chances just around the 
corner. Anyone of average abilities had only to do 
the next little job faithfully and in the course of a 
few years he would automatically attain a place of 
comfort and influence in the business or professional 
structure. We know now that such advisers were 
sincere, but misinformed and misleading. Some degree 
of industrial recovery may be expected under the 
New Deal policies, but even if 1929 levels of produc- 
tion are attained, which is doubtful, technical prog- 





ress and cost-cutting have advanced so rapidly that 
millions of Americans will never find work in the occu- 
pations to which they once looked forward. And 
most of these are young people who have not been 
able to gain a normal foothold during the past five 
years and who must compete with older and more 
experienced men and women. Three-quarters of to- 
day’s college graduates are vainly trying to enter a 
half-dozen of the worst overcrowded professions— 
law, medicine, teaching, Journalism, engineering, nurs- 
ing, the fine arts. 

The young person who finds a satisfying life in 
the next two generations must be keen, resolute, and 
adaptable. He must forget a lot of ideas about 
wealth and success and social prestige that were sel- 
dom questioned in the old America. He must be 
willing to undertake kinds of work and modes of liv- 
ing that may not be easy or pleasant. He must know 
how to cooperate with others in large groups for 
social ends. He must understand mechanics and poli- 
‘tics, economics and biology. 
Above all, he must know a 
great deal about what is 
going on in every continent 
and all about him. 

A good deal of this can 
be learned in school; some 
out of books and periodi- 
cals; some through movies 
and radio; most by obser- 
vation and®™ practice and 
taking part in every pos- 
sible activity of one’s own 
neighborhood. Intelligent 
flexibility is better than 
narrow specialization. No 
parent or teacher can lay 
down in advance the best course for these fast-chang- 
ing times. We who go before cannot tell you what 
to think, because you must deal with conditions we 
know nothing about. We can only show you how to 
think, and leave the rest to you. - Suppose this is the 
last year of schooling you will ever have. What will 
you do with it? Don’t stop playing football, or danc- 
ing, or parties. Have plenty of them. But have 
something else, too. In a year, if you use your time 
well, you can make yourself grow up and really learn 
something important about you and the world you 
live in. 
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368 MARY AUSTIN 134 


Prophet and Poet of the Southwest 
By Carl Van Doren 


Hunter Austin was born in Carlin- 
ville, Illinois (1868), and spent her 
girlhood there. But actually she belongs 
as much to the American Southwest as do 
the purple mountains, the incredible skies, 
the Indians themselves. Mary Hunter was 
18 when she went to California. She was 
23 when she married. Meantime she had 
been living in the Southern California 
desert where she worked like an Indian 
woman and studied Indian lore. After 
sixteen years of this she lived for an inter- 
val in Carmel, and along with George 
Sterling and Jack London was an impor- 
tant force in the literary colony there. But 
even the satisfying magnificence of Carmel, 
with its crashing surf and lovely pines, 
couldn’t make her forget the desert, and 
in 1918 she built herself a house (Casa 
Querida) in a garden in Santa Fe and 
went to live there. “Her heart has left 
the land,” said one of her Mexican neigh- 
bors, upon her death, August 13, but he 
was speaking of the physical, mundane 
heart. Actually Mary Austin’s heart will 
never leave her land—it is a part of it. 
Mary Austin’s books include The 
Woman of Genius, Starry Adventure, The 
Arrow-Maker (a play), Outland (poems), 
The Land of Little Rain, The Man Jesus, 
The American Rhythm, Everyman’s 
Genius, Earth Horizon (her brilliant auto- 
biography), and One Smoke _ Stories, 
which was published only a few months 
before her death. Besides all these she 
translated a great many Indian poems. 
The accompanying tribute to her by Carl 
Van Doren, distinguished critic and editor 
of the Literary Guild, is reprinted by cour- 
tesy of the New York Herald-Tribune 
Books. 


[Ts a geographical fact that Mary 


VERYBODY who talked with 
Mary Austin knew at once that 
there was greatness in her. 
What she may have been like 

in the days of her early ambitions I 
could never quite make out. She was 
past fifty when I first met her, and 
she seemed then to have been always 
wise and secure. She moved with a 
grave dignity that was somehow 
larger than pride. Standing or sitting, 
she could hold the same serene poise 
so long that she might almost have 
been taken for herself in bronze. But 
there was a quick light in her eyes, 
and her full lips now and then twin- 
kled with amused recognition or with 
amiable malice. She had strong, gen- 
tle hands, as steady as the brown face 
to which she never nervously raised 
them. Although she gave close atten- 
tion when you talked, only a part of 
her whole self was involved. Or 
rather, she appeared to have come 
back for this conversation from her 
desert or her mountain, and to be still 
remembering that higher air. 


Yet it did not please her to be 
thought of as primarily a_ prophet. 
When, ten years ago, I wrote a study 
of her work which stressed the pro- 
phetic aspect of it, she smilingly 
complained that I had done her an 
injustice by calling her a seer without 
also telling how good a cook she was. 

The desert was a laboratory where 
Mary Austin could study human life 
in its simplest conditions. A primi- 
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tive people had been settled in that 
dry land so long that they had deeply 
identified themselves with the soil, 
landscape, climate. The present and 
the future were one with the past. 
Their gods lived among them. She 
learned from the Indians as another 
might have learned from the sacred 
tribes of Asia, and she learned not 
through books but at first hand. Her 
knowledge strengthened to a wisdom 
which formed and colored all her 
later experience. She had a standard 
by which to measure the world. 

It was not a provincial standard. 
The light of the desert in which she 
saw everything was the light of eter- 
nity. She seemed at home, wherever 
she might be, because she carried a 
universe with her. Mary Austin had 
the assurance of one who has no 
doubt that most problems are less 
complicated than they seem. Simplic- 
ity will serve if men and women have 
the courage to look for it. Beneath 


the worst confusion there is some- 


where a simple design. Multiplicity 
is the muffling disguise of unity. 

If Mary Austin’s sympathies had 
been thin and cold she might, with 
her central principle, have become a 
pedant in morals, reducing intricate 
behavior to obvious black and white. 
But her understanding was rich with 
many perceptions. It began with the 
dry land and its folk, but it reached 
out on every side. When she had told 
the story of her Arrow Woman, a 
spirit set apart in a tribal village, she 
went on to tell the story of her 
Woman of Genius, set apart in a wide 
civilization. The Jesus of her study 
is a youth who has his vision in his 
native place, not unlike the desert 
Southwest, and who in the cities is a 
victim of the formal priests and law- 
yers who live by making life complex. 

Mary Austin was greater as person 
than as writer. She told no story 
which readers commonly remember. 
She created no character who exists 
outside his book, like such perennial 
Americans as Rip Van _ Winkle, 
Leather-Stocking, Hester Prynne, 
Captain Ahab, Uncle Remus, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Jurgen, George F. Bab- 
bitt. Her most famous single idea, 
that of the American Rhythm, she 
pressed so far that it sometimes goes 
beyond fact to paradox. Her lan- 
guage is frequently abstruse. Dealing 
with the folk, she had to generalize. 
Drawing on mystical adventures, she 
had more or less to originate her own 
terms,» which may or may not mean 
to others what they meant to her. She 
seldom employed those barbs of wit 
which fasten sentences in the memory. 
Comic force and tragic horror were 
both outside her range. She could not 
narrow her communications to the 
cutting edge of art, and she would not 
strategically repeat herself until she 
had driven her points into the most 
indifferent ears. Her mind was too 
full to be compactly uttered. Her en- 
tire nature spoke, as much in what 
she was as in what she said. 

Even her autobiography glows with 
a diffused light, with only occasional 
piercing rays. The full history of 
Mary. Austin is still to be told. It 
will tell that there was a woman in 
our time who left the rough temporary 
frontier which was most of America, 
went into the venerable desert, put 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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HERE were seven notches in 
the juniper by the Lone Tree 
Spring for the seven seasons 
that little Pete had summered 
there, feeding his flocks in the hollow 
of the Ceriso. The first time of coming 
he had struck his ax, into the trunk, 
meaning to make firewood, but thought 
better of it, and thereafter chipped it 
in sheer friendliness, as one clasps an 
old acquaintance, for by the time the 
flock has worked up the treeless windy 
stretch from the Little Antelope to 
the Ceriso, even a lone juniper has a 
friendly look. And Little Pete was 
a friendly man, though shy of de- 
meanor, so that with the best will in 
the world for wagging his tongue, he 
could scarcely pass the time of day 
with good countenance; the soul of a 
jolly companion with the front and 
bearing of one.of his own sheep. 

He loved his dogs as brothers; he 
was near akin to the wild things; he 
communed with the huddled hills, and 
held intercourse with the stars, say- 
ing things to them in his heart that 
his tongue stumbled over and refused. 
He knew his sheep by name, and had 
respect for signs and seasons; his lips 
moved softly as he walked, making no 
sound. Well—what would you? a man 
must have fellowship of some sort. 

Whoso goes a-shepherding in the 
desert hills comes to be at one with his 
companions, growing brutish or con- 
verting them. Little Pete humanized 
his sheep. He perceived lovable qual- 
ities in them, and differentiated the 
natures and dispositions of inanimate 
things. 

Not much of this presented itself on 
slight acquaintance, for, in fact, he 
looked to be of rather less account 
than his own dogs. He was under- 
sized and hairy, and had a roving eye; 
probably he washed once a year at 
the shearing as the sheep were washed. 
About his body he wore a 
twist of sheepskin with the 
wool outward, holding in 
place the tatters of his 
clothing. On hot days 
when he wreathed leaves 
about his head, and wove 
him a pent of twigs among 
the scrub in the middle of 
his flock, he looked a faun 
or some wood creature 
come out of pagan times, 
though no pagan, as was 
clearly shown by the medal 
of the Sacred Heart that 
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hung on his hairy chest, worn open 
to all weathers. Where he went about 
sheep-camps and shearings there were 
sly laughter and tapping of foreheads, 
but those who kept the tale of his 
flocks spoke well of him and _in- 
creased his wage. 

Little Pete kept to the same round 
year by year, breaking away from La 
Liebre after the spring shearing, 
south around the foot of Pifios, swing- 
ing out to the desert in the wake of 
the quick strong rains, thence to Little 
Antelope in July to drink a bottle for 
La Quatorze, and so to the Ceriso by 
the time the poppy fires were burned 
quite out and the quail trooped at 
noon about the tepid pools. The 
Ceriso is not properly mesa nor valley, 
but a long-healed crater miles wide, 
rimmed about with the jagged edge of 
the old cone. 

It rises steeply from the tilted mesa, 
overlooked by Black Mountain, darkly 
red as the red cattle that graze among 
the honey-colored hills. These are 
blunt and rounded, tumbling all down 
from the great crater and the mesa 
edge toward the long, dim valley of 
Little Antelope. Its outward slope is 
confused with the outlines of the 
hills, tumuli of blind cones, and the 
old lava flow that breaks away from 
it by the west gap and the ravine of 
the spring; within, its walls are 
deeply guttered by the torrent of win- 
ter rains. 

In its cup-like hollow, the sink of 
its waters, salt and bitter as ali pools 
without an outlet, waxes and wanes 
within a wide margin of bleaching 
reeds. Nothing taller shows in all the 
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Ceriso, and the wind among them fills 
all the hollow with an eerie whisper- 
ing. One spring rills down by the 
gorge of an old flow on the side toward 
Little Antelope, and, but for the lone 
juniper that stood by it, there is never 
a tree until you come to the foot of 
Black Mountain. 

The flock of Little Pete, a maverick 
strayed from some rodeo, a prospector 
going up to Black Mountain, and a 
solitary antelope were all that passed 
through the Ceriso at any time. The 
antelope had the best right. He came 
as of old habit; he had come when 
the lightfoot herds ranged from here 
to the sweet, mist-watered cafions of 
the Coast Range, and the bucks went 
up to the windy mesas what time the 
young ran with their mothers, nose to 
flank. They had ceased before the 
keen edge of slaughter that defines the 
frontier of men. 

All that a tardy law had saved to 
the district of Little Antelope was the 
buck that came up the ravine of the 
Lone Tree Spring at the set time of 
the year when Little Pete fed his 
flock in the Ceriso, and Pete averred 
that they were glad to see each other. 
True enough, they were each the 
friendliest thing the other found 
there; for though the law ran as far 
as the antelope ranged, there were 
hill-dwellers who took no account of 
it—namely, the coyotes. They hunted 
the buck in season and out, bayed him 
down from the  feeding-grounds, 
fended him from the pool, pursued 
him by relay races, ambushed him in 
the pitfalls of the black rock. 

There were seven coyotes ranging 
the east side of the Ceriso at the time 
when Little Pete first struck his axe 
into the juniper-tree, slinking, sly- 
footed, and evil-eyed. Many an eve- 
ning the shepherd watched them 
running lightly in the hollow of the 
crater, the flash-flash of the antelope’s 
white rump signalling the progress of 
the chase. But always the buck out- 
ran or outwitted them, taking to the 
high, broken ridges where no split foot 
could follow his seven-leagued bounds. 
Many a morning Little Pete, tending 
his cooking-pot by a quavering sage- 
brush fire, saw the antelope feeding 
down toward the Lone Tree Spring, 
and looked his sentiments. The 
coyotes had spoken theirs all in the 
night with derisive voices; never was 
there any love lost between a shep- 
herd and a coyote. The pronghorn’s 
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chief recommendation to an acquain- 
tance was that he could outdo them. 

After the third summer, Pete be- 
gan to perceive a reciprocal friendli- 
ness in the antelope. Early mornings 
the shepherd saw him rising from his 
lair, or came often upon the warm 
pressed hollow where he had lain 
within cry of his coyote-scaring fire. 
When it was midday in the misty 
hollow and the shadows drawn close, 
stuck tight under the juniper and the 
sage, they went each to his nooning in 
his own fashion, but in the half light 
they drew near together. 

Since the beginning of the law the 
antelope had half forgotten his fear 
of man. He looked upon the shepherd 
with steadfastness, he smelled the 
smell of his garments which was the 
smell of sheep and the unhandled 
earth, and the smell of wood smoke 
was in his hair. They had companion- 
ship without speech; they conferred 
favors silently after the manner of 
those who understand one another. 
The antelope led to the best feeding- 
grounds, and Pete kept the sheep 
from muddying the spring until the 
buck had drunk. When the coyotes 
skulked in the scrub by night to de- 
ride him, the shepherd mocked them 
in their own tongue, and promised 
them the best of his lambs for the 
killing; but to hear afar off their hunt- 
ing howl stirred him out of sleep to 
curse with great heartiness. At such 
times he thought of the antelope and 
wished him well. 

Beginning with the west gap oppo- 
site the Lone Tree Spring about the 
Ist of August, Pete would feed all 
around the broken rim of the crater, 
up the gullies and down, and clean 
through the hollow of it in a matter of 
two months, or if the winter had been 
a wet one, a little longer, and in seven 
years the man and the antelope grew 
to know each other very well. Where 
the flock fed the buck fed, keeping 
farthest from the dogs, and at last he 
came to lie down with it. 

That was after a season of scant 
rains, when the feed was poor and the 
antelope’s flank grew thin; the rab- 
bits had trooped down to the irrigated 
lands, and the coyotes, made more 
keen by hunger, pressed him hard. 
One of those smoky, yawning days 
when the sky hugged the earth, and 
all sound fell back from a woolly at- 


mosphere and broke dully in the scrub, 
about the usual hour of their running 
between twilight and mid-afternoon, 
‘the coyotes drove the tall buck, 
winded, desperate, and foredone, to 
refuge among the silly sheep, where 
for fear of the dogs and the man the 
howlers dared not come. He stood at 
bay there, fronting the shepherd, 
brought up against a crisis greatly 
needing the help of speech. 

Well—he had nearly as much gift 
in that matter as Little Pete. Those 
two silent ones understood each other; 
some assurance, the warrant of a 
free-given faith, passed between them. 
The buck lowered his head and eased 
the sharp throbbing of his ribs; the 
dogs drew in the scattered flocks; 
they moved, keeping a little cleared 
space nearest the buck; he moved with 
them; he began to feed. Thereafter 
the heart of Little Pete warmed hu- 
manly toward the antelope, and the 
coyotes began to be very personal in 
their abuse. That same night they 
drew off the shepherd’s dogs by a ruse 
and stole two of his lambs. 

The same seasons that made the 
friendliness of the antelope and Little 
Pete wore the face of the shepherd 
into a keener likeness to the weathered 
hills, and the juniper flourishing 
greenly by the spring bade fair to 
outlast them both. The line of 
ploughed lands stretched out mile by 
mile from the lower valley, and a soli- 
tary homesteader built him a cabin 
at the foot of the Ceriso. 

In seven years a coyote may learn 
somewhat; those of the Ceriso learned 
the ways of Little Pete and the an- 
telope. Trust them to have noted, as 
the years moved, that the buck’s 
flanks were lean and his step less 
free. But it that the antelope was old, 
and that he made truce with the shep- 
herd to hide the failing of his powers; 
then if he came earlier or stayed later 
than the flock, it would go hard with 
him. But as if he knew their mind in 
the matter, the antelope delayed his 
coming until the salt pool shrunk to 
its innermost ring of reeds, and the 
sun-cured grasses crisped along the 
slope. It seemed the brute sense 
waked between him and the man to 
make each aware of the other’s near- 
ness. Often as Little Pete drove in 
by the west gap he would sight the 
prongs of the buck rising over the 
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barrier of black rocks at the head of 
the ravine. Together they passed out 
of the crater, keeping fellowship as 
far as the frontier of evergreen oaks 
Here Little Pete turned in by the 
cattle fences to come at La Liebre 
from the north, and the antelope 
avoiding all man-trails, growing daily 
more remote, passed into the wooded 
hills on unguessed errands of his own, 

Twice the homesteader saw the an- 
telope go up to the Ceriso at that set 
time of the year. The third summer 
when he sighted him, a whitish speck 
moving steadily against the fawn- 
colored background of the hills, the 
homesteader took down his rifle and 
made haste into the crater. At that 
time his cabin stood on the remotest 
edge of the settlement, and the grip 
of the law was loosened in so_long a 
reach. 

“Tn the end the coyotes will get him. 
Better that he fall to me,” said the 
homesteader. But, in fact, he was 
prompted by the love of mastery, 
which for the most part moves men 
into new lands, whose creatures they 
conceive given over into their hands, 

The coyote that kept the watch at 
the head of the ravine saw him come, 
and lifted up his voice in the long- 
drawn dolorous whine that warned 
the other watchers in their unseen 
stations in the scrub. The homesteader 
heard also, and let a curse softly un- 


der his breath, for besides that they§ 


might scare his quarry, he coveted the 


howler’s ears, in which the law up 


held him. Never a tip nor a tail of 
one showed above the sage when he 
had come up into the Ceriso. 

The afternoon wore on; the home- 
steader hid in the reeds, and the co- 
yotes had forgotten him. 

In the mean time the last antelope 
came lightly and securely by the gully, 
by the black rock and the lone juni- 
per into the Ceriso. The friendliness 
of the antelope for Little Pete be- 
trayed him. He came with some sense 
of home, expecting the flock and pro- 
tection of man-presence. He strayed 
witlessly into the open, his ears set 
to catch the jangle of the bells. What 
he heard was the snick of the breech- 
bolt as the homesteader threw up the 
sight of his rifle, and a small demo- 
niac cry that ran from gutter to gutter 
of the crater rim, impossible to gauge 

(Continued on page 30) 
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olumbus Came Late 


A High School Boy and His Parents 


One of many charming ink 

shetches made by Mrs. Gannett 

as illustrations for SWEET 
LAND 





ROM Taos we drove north, 

over the sun-drenched desert 

sheep country, and watched the 

snow-clad peaks come closer 
and closer. The land began to sway 
and roll; green trees appeared; sud- 
denly, direct from the flat desert, the 
Rockies rose. Up we went, winding 
through green forest, into the snow; 
up, to Wolf Creek Pass, eleven thou- 
sand feet in the air, where the buds 
had not yet opened in mid-June and 
white marsh marigolds bloomed, nes- 
tled in the wilting snow. Then we 
dropped down into the warm little 
Colorado cities — Pagosa Springs, 
where the mountain trout were delec- 
table; Durango, where we regretfully 
hurried past signs that told of the 
“moving mountain.” We were bound 
for Mesa Verde (May-sah Vair-day) 
and the cliff-dwellings. 

The East is the new country; the 
West is old. In the East, history 
begins with Columbus, or at most 
with Leif Ericsson—sometimes, be- 
latedly, with the Pilgrim Fathers. 
In the West, time reaches back indefi- 
nitely and continuously. The Indians 
of Taos and the other Rio Grande 
pueblos are lineal descendants of 
men who, before the Spaniards came, 
deserted the cliff-dwellings and built 
similar structures on the valley floors. 
Some of the tribes have living tradi- 
tions of their pre-Columbian treks 
down from the cliffsides. And the 
homes of the earlier age still stand, 
almost intact, in the dry Southwest; 
every year new cliff dwellings are dis- 
covered, new ruins are dated; every 
year new basket-dweller sites are lo- 
cated, carrying American history back 
of the Christian era. No one knows 
just what still lies buried in the des- 
ert sands, or hidden in remote can- 
yons. 

“Green table,” the Spaniards named 
Mesa Verde; for the mountain looks 
strangely flat from the valley, and its 
top catches whiffs of rain that keep it 
green. Those rains, doubtless, ex- 
plain why it was for so long the 
metropolis of what is now the United 


Visit Mesa Verde National Park 


on a Leisurely Jaunt Through 
“SWEET LAND” 


By Lewzs Gannett 


AU you need to set out on a discovery 
of America today is four wheels, the 
price of gasoline, meals and a roof, and 
some “good companions” who see eye to 
eye with you about the whole proposition. 
Lewis Gannett, in his little book Sweet 
Land, tells how Ruth (his wife), Michael 
(his son—age 14), and he set out in a 
Ford V 8 to see what was on the other 
side of the Appalachian Mountains, and 
the book leaves us with a feeling that 
this indeed is the way to travel, to learn 
about our own, our native land. We 
hope that a great many Westerners (a 
relative term) seize thise chance to present 
Sweet Land for Christmas to certain East- 
erners who find it hard to believe that 
anything west of the Delaware Water Gap 
belongs to what is properly called civili- 
zation. Because Mr. Gannett, the Europe- 
and Asia-travelled Easterner, in his dis- 
covery of the West, voices amazed 
surprise, grows a little lyrical in spots, 
and returns an_ enthusiastic American. 
He also wonders why we read so many 
second-rate European books, “when there 
is a whole library of living books about 
our own country and our own people 
awaiting us.” Mr. Gannett should know, 
because he is the literary critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and spends most 
of his time in New York telling people, 
through his column “Books and Things” 
what to read and what not to read. 


The book Sweet Land (Doubleday, 
Doran) is as much a family enterprise as 
was the trip itelf. Lewis wrote the text, 
Ruth drew the illustrations, and Michael 
did the book jacket. Having once set out 
for Westward Ho! the Gannetts looked at 
and liked the country between New York 
and Chicago. They noted the sweet land 
itself, the vineyards, the crops, the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Niagara, the Century of 
Progress. But when they began pointing 
down the Mississippi and found them- 
selves in the Ozark country, they realized 
that the West was really beginning. Not 
where the hand-clasp’s a little stronger, not 
even where the filling station boys wipe 
the windshield longer, that’s not where 
the West begins. It’s out ‘where the 
Model T thrives, multiplies, and flourishes, 
that’s where the West begins. And more- 
over, concludes Mr. Gannett, “wherever 
it may begin, the West is never quite what 
an Easterner expects it to be.” 

Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Mesa 
Verde, about which this chapter is 
written, Colorado, the two Californias, 
make-believe and real, Yosemite, the High 
Sierras, the redwoods, Nevada, the beauti- 
ful green Klamath country, Yellowstone, 
Montana, Wyoming, these and a lot more 
are all here. 

Well, the Gannetts got back to New 
York, loving this great sweet land of ours, 
and wanting to do it all over, and soon. 








States, a nest of cities. But Mesa 
Verde guarded its secret for cen- 
turies. Probably the wandering 
Utes knew, but they never told. The 
Spaniards, who wandered about 
searching for treasure cities, never 
suspected Mesa Verde. It was only 
fifty years ago that a rise in the price 
of hides opened Mesa Verde’s secrets 
to the white man. 

Cattle had strayed up the sides of 
some of Mesa Verde’s hundreds of box 
canyons—the whole mountain is gashed 
with deep, narrow, waterless ravines 
—and, once they had _ discovered 
trails to the green top, the cattle 
stayed, and multiplied. The cattle- 
men left them unheeded—they could 
not be driven on the hoof to the val- 
leys—untii, in the 1880's, high prices 
sent the herders scouting. Cattle 
could at least be killed, and skinned, 
atop the mesas, and their hides tossed 
over the precipices, to be recovered 
from below: and it was on such a 
skinning expedition that the Wetherill 
brothers, riding up the Mancos Can- 


yon, stopped, startled. Across the can- 
yon they saw a huge stone city. 

A secret Indian fort? A nest of 
buried treasure? They did not know. 
But at that moment, in 1888, they 
spotted one of the most dramatic 
sights in the United States. They 
named it the “Cliff Palace.” Since 
then, hundreds of other cliff cities 
have been ‘discovered’ on Mesa 
Verde. 

Cattlemen and _ souvenir hunters 
looted the ruins at their pleasure for 
decades. The men of the American 
West cared little for Indian relics in 
1888, or 1898, or 1908. It is ironic 
today, when costly American expedi- 
tions are carefully spading up the 
bricks of ancient civilizations in Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, South America and 
China, to reflect that a Swede, Baron 
Nordenskiold, was the first scientist 
to do serious excavating in this great- 
est seat of ancient civilization in the 
United States, and that the finest pots 
and mummies and relics of the Ameri- 
can cliff-dwellers, including a unique 
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coat of bluebirds’ wings, still rest in 
a Stockholm museum! 

Today the visitor does not ride 
horseback up the winding canyons. 
He comes on the cliff-dwellings from 
above, driving in over a long, smooth 
road cut out of the living rock. It 
leads gradually, two thousand feet up 
from the high plain, with turnouts 
now and again to give the motorist a 
glimpse of the panorama of four 
states, also Shiprock Mountain, sail- 
ing southward in the New Mexico 
sky. 

They must have been amazing men 
who mortared their sandstone slabs to 
these inward-sloping cliffsides and 
built their rock towers, sometimes 
forty feet high of sheer masonry, so 
well that the walls still stand today. 
Tens of thousands of them must have 
built their homes and their temples in 
those cliff watls, and climbed up the 
overjutting crags to the fields where 
they planted corn, twelve inches deep, 
in the mesa above. (These men had, 
presumably, fled from valley enemies; 
all their traffic was with the mountain- 
top. They climbed up, not down, from 
their homes.) The four fully exca- 
vated sites which visitors to the Na- 
tional Park see today—Spruce Tree 
House, the Cliff Palace (which is, in 
fact, no palace, but a city), Balcony 
House and Square Tower House— 
must have housed more than a thou- 
sand ; Cliff Tree House alone had some 
two hundred rooms. And these are 
but the most accessible, dug-out cities, 
and in the back canyons there are 
hundreds more, waiting funds for fur- 
ther excavation. The park authori- 
ties want no more random pot-hunt- 
ing. 
Michael, however, slipped off the 
path below Spruce Tree House, and 


his foot dug up a pile of shards. He 
lagged behind and joined us with a 
handkerchief full of thousand-year- 
old fragments of various patterns. He 
showed them proudly to a ranger. 

“They'll fine you $5 for unauthor- 
ized digging in the park,” the ranger 
remarked cheerfully. “You'd better 
see the superintendent.” 

Michael went white. He did not 
enjoy his supper. I don’t think he 
really breathed freely until the park 
naturalist looked over his collection 
and returned it with a verdict of ‘Not 
guilty, but don’t do it again.” 

Basket-weaver sites cannot be 
dated; the cliff-dwellings can be—an- 
other bit of exciting modern history. 
For it was only in 1928 that Profes- 
sor A. E. Douglass, of the University 
of Arizona, solved the riddle of the 
cliff-house dates by his amazing tree 
chronologies. 

Tree-rings, we all know, are natu- 
ral rain-gauges. A wet year makes 
for quick growth; the growth-ring for 
that year will be wide. A dry year 
leaves a narrow ring; and all trees, in 
the same regidn, show comparable 
rings for the same years. Professor 
Douglass established a chart, from 
living trees, that gave him a map of 
growth-rings in recent centuries. In 
older Indian pueblos he found tim- 
bers—the present-day pueblos, like 
the cliff-dwellings, use cedar poles to 
support the roofs—whose ring-pat- 
terns over-lapped, carrying the map 
still further back. He charted the 
growth-rings of the cliff-dwelling logs, 
and soon established a “floating 
chronology” that covered two or three 
centuries; but it did not overlap the 
map that led him backward from 
today. He could tell which cliff-sites 
were older than others, and how much 
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older, but he could not establish dates 
attached to our chronology. 

It was years before he found aban- 
doned Indian cities whose roof-trees 
linked the Mesa Verde past with our 
dated present. But he did it. Now 
we know that the Cliff Palace at 
Mesa Verde dates from the eleventh 
century; and the latest beams in 
Spruce Tree House from 1272. The 
Douglass tree-rings show a _ great 
drought lasting from the year 1276 
to 1299; probably that, rather than 
any invader, drove the cliff-dwellers 
down from their once Green Table 
Mountain to better watered valleys, 
down toward the Hopi country. 

Mysteries remain. Behind one wall 
in the Balcony House turkey drop- 
pings today lie fourteen inches thick. 
(And a corn crib is still full.) Evi- 
dently this people kept turkeys 
cooped in the dark at the back of the 
city-in-the-cliff. But turkeys cannot 
live forever in the dark; and if the 
cliff-dwellers took the flocks to pas- 
ture in the daytime, as they must have 
done, how on earth did they make the 
turkeys climb those steep and faint 
stone steps, or those notched poles 
which were the only means of reech- 
ing the table-lands above? 

Why, too, did the cliff-dwellers 
keep turkeys? There is no evidence 
that they ever ate them. Signs are 
abundant that they broke deer and 
mountain-sheep and bear bones to 
suck the marrow, but not one broken 
turkey bone has ever been found on 
Mesa Verde. 

The great mysteries of Mesa Verde 
deal with the basket-weavers who pre- 
ceded the cliff-dwellers. What became 
of them? They were not ancestors of 
the cliff men; their long skulls are to- 
tally different. What relationships 
did either of these groups of men bear 
to the bluff-dwellers of the Ozarks, or 
to the Mound Builders of the Ohio 
Valley? Slowly, bit by bit, this pre- 
history of America is being worked 
out. It is still, largely, mystery; for 
the archaeologists it is also adventure. 
Michael, after wandering through the 
cliff-dwellings, after looking at the 
mummies and pots and baskets in the 
little park museum, after digging up 
his own pot fragments, decided firmly 
to become an archaeologist. We 
could not wonder; the whole back- 
ground and perspective of America 
change at such a place as Mesa 
Verde. America’s short history sud- 
denly becomes as long as England’s, 
and comparable to Egypt’s. 








Reprinted from Sweet Land, by Lewis 
Gannett, copyright, 1934, by permission 
of the publishers, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 








Largest of the 2,000 cliff dwellings in 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 
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Milton’s 


at 
Ludlow 


Castle 


. By 
Martha E. Bonham 


HREE hundred years ago a 
masque written by an _ un- 
known young man was pre- 
sented at Ludlow Castle in 
Shropshire, England, to celebrate an 


Earl’s appointment as Lord Presi-. 


dent of Wales. The masque was pro- 
duced anonymously; in fact, the name 
of the author was not revealed until 
a number of years later. Today, how- 
ever, the name of the Earl of Bridge- 
water is kept alive merely by the fact 
that the drama was written in his 
honor, for the masque was Comus, and 
the author, John Milton. 

During the past summer, July 2-7, 
tercentenary performances of Comus 
were given in the outer courtyard of 
the same old castle. In addition, a 
pageant written by John Drinkwater 
and featuring scenes associated with 
Ludlow Castle and Shropshire com- 
memorated the event. Those who were 
fortunate enough to be present on this 
occasion found much in Ludlow that is 
suggestive of the past. 

The castle itself has undergone 
many vicissitudes since its origin dur- 
ing the Norman Conquest as a strong- 
hold on the Welsh borderland. Barons 
and kings fought for its possession. 
During the Wars of the Roses it 
played an important part. Later, 
Ludlow Castle was a place such as 
Milton describes in L’Allegro: 


“Where throngs of knights and barons 
bold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence.” 


And the lines, 


“And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry.” 


might well apply to the eccasion when 
Comus was presented. 

The ruin of this-noble castle came 
soon after the accession of George I. 
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COMUS Lives Again 

















The Council or Banquet Hall at Ludlow Castle where Milton’s Comus was presented in 


1634 and again this summer just three hundred years later. 


Formerly marble. steps led 


to the doorway which is now approached by a grassy incline. 


An order was sent forth to have the 
buildings unroofed and stripped of 
lead. The furniture was plundered, 
and later the floors and other parts 
constructed of wood decayed. The 
marble stairs which once led to the 
door of the Council Hall where Comus 
was presented, disappeared. One 
must now approach by a grassy in- 
cline. 

A view from the lofty battlements 
of the ancient keep-tower is some- 
thing never to be forgotten. Below 
lie the gray stone ruins softened and 
adorned by the vegetation growing 
upon them. Here and there are bright 
yellow and pink flowers clinging to 
the crannied walls. The grass is a 
vivid green. In the open court the 
circular Norman Chapel attracts the 
attention. Surrounding the castle is 
a dry moat, and beyond that, the wall 
of the outer court. 

Near the outer wall are the old 
tiled roofs of the town, dominated by 
the lofty tower of the parish church 
of St. Lawrence. Ludlow is built 
upon a rounded hill which is partly 


encircled by the Teme and Corve , 


Rivers. The Teme is crossed by the 
quaint old Ludford Bridge. Forming 
a background in almost every direc- 
tion are wooded hills. The fact that 
Ludlow is built upon a hill makes it 
possible for one to see the surround- 
ing hills from almost every street in 
the town. One has the strange feel- 
ing of being in the town and the coun- 
try at the same time. 





On Michaelmas night, September 
29, 1634, guests assembled in the 
Council or Banquet Hall of Ludlow 
Castle to honor the Earl of Bridge- 
water. There were various forms of 
entertainment, but the chief event of 
the evening was the masque which 
had been written especially for the 
occasion. 

Milton’s interest in music had ied 
to his friendship with Henry Lawes 
the most prominent teacher of music 
and composer of the time. Lawes had 
previously asked Milton to write a 
masque to honor the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Derby, who was the mother- 
in-law of the Earl of Bridgewater. 
“Arcades,” a fragmentary masque, 
was the result. It was but natural 
that Lawes should again request his 
friend, then but 26 years old, to write 
something for the entertainment at 
Ludlow Castle. 

Lawes wrote the music for Comus, 
and took the réle of the Attendant 
Spirit. The parts of the Lady and 
her brothers were taken by the chil- 
dren of the Earl of Bridgewater,,. 
Lady Alice Egerton, the Lord Brack- 
ley, and Sir Thomas Egerton. Lady 
Alice was but the age of the average 
high - school sophomore while her 
brothers were barely of junior high 
school age. The names of the other 
two actors, who represented Comus 
and Sabrina, have not been preserved. 

No eye witness has left a record of 
how Comus was received. Nor is it 
(Continued on next page) 
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known whether Milton was present. 
We do know, however, that Lawes 
was so besieged for copies of the 
masque that to save himself the 
trouble of transcribing it, he had an 
edition published in 1637 under the 
title, “A Masque Presented at Ludlow 
Castle.” The name of Comus was not 
given to the performance until after 
Milton’s death. His name did not 
appear in the first edition, but the 
motto prefixed showed that he had 
given his reluctant consent to the 
publication. : 

Milton’s original manuscript of 
Comus is at Cambridge University. 
A second manuscript, Lawes’ stage 
copy, the one from which the first 
edition was edited, still belongs to the 
Bridgewater family. This manuscript, 
which is in an excellent state of 
preservation, was on exhibition during 
the tercentenary celebration. The 
second manuscript is not in Milton’s 
handwriting, but is believed to have 
been made by a skilled copyist. 

In the recent performance of the 
masque much attention was given to 
the music of Lawes. Mr. Stafford 
played the part of Comus and repre- 
sented him as a whole-hearted pagan. 
Thyrsis carried a crook which be- 
longed to the period when the masque 
was first given. The crook was not 
& piece of manufactured stage prop- 
erty, but was one still in use by a 
Shropshire shepherd. 

Comus represents the highest de- 
velopment of that type of entertain- 
ment that was popular during the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth, James I, 
and Charles I. Many of the masques 
were written merely for entertain- 
ment. Milton, even in youth a great 
champion of Puritanism, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to present 
great moral truths, the full import of 








Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, 
Buckinghamshire 
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. As One Reader to Another 


Conducted by May Lamberton Becker 


Te best “omnibus book” I have seen 
for a long time is Modern American 
Prose, edited by Carl Van Doren; 
with this onc volume you can get a bird’s- 
eye view of contemporary American liter- 
ature. Many anthologies have a wide 
field, but very few let you see as much 
as this in it. For instance, there is not 
just one scene from the play, What Price 
Glory, but the whole play: all the sec- 
tion of Sandburg’s Lincoln that concerns 
the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, and _ the 
Caribbean episode in Lewis’s Arrowsmith 
that is a novel in itself. The short stories 
and excerpts from novels are chosen with 
an almost unerring sense of the best 
the author has done; there are literary 
criticisms, literary portraits (ten of them) 
of actual persons, and discussions of 
matters of current interest. It seems to 
me indispensable to English classes lead- 
ing to creative writing. 


New Biographies 

I am constantly being asked for a book 
about women past and present who have 
distinguished themselves in __ literature: 
women’s ‘clubs often call for such a book. 
Virginia Moore’s Distinguished Women 
Writers comes to fill this need. It will 
also be a source of information and per- 
haps inspiration to young women who 
mean to write, not to speak of the help 
it may afford to students writing papers. 
The sketches are of Marie Bashkirtseff, 








which was probably not understood 
by his cavalier audience. 

Those who did not go to Ludlow 
Castle this summer can celebrate the 
tercentenary by rereading Comus or 
recalling some of the splendid lines. 
But whether we were among those 
who wandered among the ruins or 
those who contemplate the works of 
Milton at home in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, we cannot help but feel the per- 
manence of poetry and character as 
compared to pomp and power. 




























































































Mme. de_ Sevigne, Christina Rossetti, 
George Eliot, Jane Austen, Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Elinor Wylie, Charlotte 
Bronte, Saint Teresa, Sappho, Mrs. 
Browning, Katherine Mansfield, Emily 
Bronte, Alice Meynell and Charlotte Mew, 
and you will find that the lesser-known 
writers have the greater number of illus- 
trative quotations. This book is for any- 
one old enough to read the works of 
these women and it gives a personal slant 
to these works. 

Romulus, Builder of Rome, by Alan 
Lake Chidsey, is another of this author’s 
popular versions of the lives of national 
heroes not generally familiar to Ameri- 
can young people; the other heroes were 
Rustum and Ulysses. Now he takes the 
period of the founding of Rome, peoples 
it with convincing men and women, and 
brings the brilliant twins, “two youths of 
gigantic stature bounding with the grace 
and agility of young deer,” out of leg- 
endry into the consciousness of a young 
reader of today. The death of Remus, 
the wild days of early Rome, the fierce 
struggles of chieftains for power and 
their ruthless cutting away of anyone 
who stood, by reason of succession, in 
their way—all this makes a swiftly mov- 
ing story that leaves one with a sense of 
the turmoil and bustle of the city’s foun- 
dation and maintenance. 

The Dark Mile, by D. K. Broster, is a 
romance of Scotland in the 18th century; 
it is the concluding volume of a series 
that began with The Flight of the Heron 
and includes The Gleam in the North and 
Ships in the Bay. Taken together they 
make a continuous narrative of the at- 
tempt of Bonny Prince Charlie to regain 
the throne of Scotland, but they may be 
read separately—though most people, 
wherever they begin, read them all. The 
feature of these romances is their blend 
of thrills, loyal devotion and _historicak 


accuracy, and they are not afraid of 


honest love-making—rather in the Walter 
Scott manner. 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavors, Their 
Achievements and Their Times, and His- 
toric Girls; Stories of Girls Who Have 
Influenced the History of Their Times 
are a brace of books long popular in 
public libraries, both by Elbridge S. 
Brooks. Now, fifty years after their first 
appearance, they come out in a ‘pretty 
new edition with a preface by Geraldine 
Brooks. The twelve girls range from 
Zenobia to Pocahontas; the twelve boys 
go from the boy magistrate who was 
afterwards Emperor Marcus Aurelius to 
the boy patron Van Rensselaer, last Lord 
of the Manor of Rensselaerswyck; junior 
high schools can use it. 

A Good Dog Story 

Ernest Lewis’s Beth: a Sheep Dog is 
not just another dog-story; it is a study 
of canine intelligence as displayed in the 
famous sheep-dog trials in England and 
in the life of the shepherd’s friend, the 
collie. It is not told from the dog’s point 
of view, but as the dog fits into the life 
of men—in this case, into the life of a 
misguided but uncannily clever poacher 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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English Section 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


On the Trail of Treasure Island 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 
Suggestions for Class Study 





TREASURE ISLAND 


Source: Tale of adventure by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Screen adaptation by John Lee Mahin. 

Produced by Hunt Stromberg for Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Directed by Victor Fleming. 


Photographed by Ray June, Clyde DeVinna, 
and Harold Rosson. 


Art Director, Cedric Gibbons. 

Cast of characters: Long John Silver, Wal- 
lace Beery; Jim Hawkins, Jackie Cooper; 
Billy Bones, Lionel Barrymore; Doctor 
Livesey, Otto Kruger; Captain Smollett, 
Lewis Stone; Squire Trelawney, Nigel 
Bruce; Ben Gunn, Charles “Chic” Sale; 
Pew, William Mong; Black Dog, Charles 
McNaughton; Mrs. Hawkins, Dorothy 
Peterson. 











HE film version of Robert Louis 

I Stevenson’s story is a finished pro- 
duction that meets every require- 
ment of both entertainment and art. It 
will delight boys from six to sixty, for it 
makes the pirates and the treasure hunt 
become a part of our very lives. We 
shudder at the swash-buckling adven- 
turers and thrill with delight at their 
undoing through the courage of the sturdy 


English lad, Jim Hawkins, who is always 
in the midst of action. The only disap- 
pointment in the structure is perhaps the 
denouement, or closing, sequence of 
scenes, depending on personal viewpoint. 
It is a cinematic production that will 
repay study and class discussion. As the 
first lesson of this kind offered by Scho- 
lastic, we provide the following funda- 
mental but simple set of study plans. 


(These activities may be carried on either 
before or after seeing the motion-picture.) 

Read rapidly Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. 


1. Which outstanding incidents would 
you choose to make the frame-work of 
the story? Compare your selections with 
those chosen for the screen adaptation. 
Can you see good reasons for the choice 
of episodes when you fealize that a cine- 
matic production depends essentially upon 
visual imagery, that is, pictures showing 
physical action and emotional reaction? 
Did the pictures carry the story? , 

2. In the days of the silent picture, 
visual imagery alone was considered suf- 
ficient, although it was often provided 
with a musical accompaniment. Now, of 
course, since we have “talking-pictures,” 
sound has become a secondary essential, 
presented through dialogue, music, and 
other so-called “sound effects.” If you 
were choosing from Treasure Island the 
conversations that seem to you most im- 
portant, what selections would you make? 
Can you justify your choice on the basis 
of any of the following points? 

a. Essential to the plot in presenting: 

(1) What has happened previous to the 
story proper; 

(2) What is hap- 
pening elsewhere and 
cannot be shown ef- 
fectively in picture 
form; 


Scenes from Treasure 
Island. Left, Jackie 
Cooper as Jim Haw- 
kins and Wallace 
Beery as Long John 
Silver. Below, the 
Hispaniola off “Trea- 
sure Island.” 


(3) What is possible or likely to hap- 
pen in the future (foreshadowing). 

b. Essential te give an understanding 
of character. 

c. Essential to represent background 
in environment or setting. Consider the 
sound effects in the photoplay. Were the 
dialogue selections the most significant 
that could be made? Were the other 
sound effects convincing and necessary? 
What use was made of music? Was there 
a satisfactory proportion of sound effects 
and silence, so that the imagination of the 
audience could maintain the illusion? 

3. Certain characters of Treasure Island 
have become immortal, meaning that the 
general public for generations knows their 
personalities. Stevenson created them 
through his ability to picture them as 
living beings. It is not only their physi- 
cal appearance, but their traits and habits 
that he makes his readers know. It is 
good fun to select certain persons in the 
story and either through a few well- 
chosen phrases or through sketches to 
attempt to portray the identity of these 
characters, so that without being given a 
name, each can be recognizable to readers 
of the book. This can be made into a 
matching game, if you like. Consider the 
portrayal on the screen. Do the pictured 
persons meet with your approval? Are 
the costumes, facial appearance, physique, 
mannerisms, and character traits similar 
to what you imagined them to be? Note 
carefully the make-up. 

4. The incidents of the story are pre- 
sented as having happened in_ several 
different places. These constitute the 
setting or background and are essential to 
an understanding of the plot. You might 
enjoy making three-dimension miniature 
slage sets of the scenes which you think 
most important. The sets are most inter- 
esting when made in color and can be 
kept for use with other classes. You 
may, however, prefer to keep an_indi- 
vidual record or scrap-book, and in this 
case, flat sketches are preferable. (An- 
other enjoyable activity would be to make 
a model of the Hispaniola.) Compare the 
sets of the photoplay with your own 
ideas. Remember it is the same printed 
words that give (Concluded on page 31) 
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POETRY 


ce oe se ea 


ROBERT HILLYER 


. HAT do you think of Robert 
Hillyer’s poetry?” This question 
has been asked often since Mr. 


Hillyer received the Pulitzer prize for his 
Collected Verse issued in 1933. When the 
newspapers announced the award, many 
people, not familiar with his work, turned 
fo anthologies for samples of his poetry. 
Yhey found that he had been accorded 
fittle or no space in such collections. 
They discovered that Mr. Hillyer had not 
been a popular poet, but that a faithful, 
if comparatively small, audience in this 
country and in England has admired his 
quietly eloquent and meditative verse. 

Unlike many modern poets, Hillyer af- 
firms his faith in the spiritual continu- 
ance of Mankind—the progression of the 
spiritual beyond the material. 


You shall yet see all things that knew 
the jungle 

Shrink, while the spirit grows till it behold 

This burnt-out planet smaller than an 
amber 

Whirling from sight along an autumn 
wind. 


In spite of this faith, an air of loss and 
unconsoled brooding hovers over much of 
his work. 

Critics praise Hillyer’s craftsmanship. 
The following poem shows well his skill, 
though it is less thoughtful than many. 
The singing rhythm of these stanzas en- 
chants the reader’s brain even apart from 
the sense of the words. Certain phrases 
threaded again and again into the poem 
soothe and sadden his emotions. The 
theme suggests the story of a maiden 
who is too busy to hear the voice of love 
call to her. 


Spinning Song 


“Never think of me, never remember,” 
She was singing in her chamber 
High in the attic under the eaves 


Where dusty windows are screened with 
leaves. 


GCORNER 


“Never think of me, never remember,” 
She was singing in her chamber 

She did not hear the knocker clang 
Or a voice below that also sang. 


Her wheel whirred on, the flax spun out 

A cobweb strand as thin as doubt, 

The green leaves tapped on the window 
pane, 

And someone knocked and knocked again. 


She did not hear the knocker clang 

Or the voice below that also sang: 

“Not many years—and the heart still 
young 

Weaves new words for the willing tongue. 


“Not many years have passed, and the 
heart 

Still young is led to where thou art 

By a slender strand of flaxen hair, 

By a strand of song as thin as air.” 


The wheel whirred on, and grain by grain 

The grey dust filmed the window pane; 

She did not hear him when he knocked 

For the leaves were thick and the windows 
locked. 


She did not hear, now faint and far 
Like music heard through doors ajar: 
“Not many years have passed, are past, 
But dust will stifle the heart at last.” 


High in the attic under the eaves 

The dusty windows are screened with 
leaves. 

“Never think of me, never remember,” 

She was singing in her chamber. 


Mr. Hillyer senses the threat of autumn 
in many poems. 


From “Thirty Pastorals”’ 
XXI 
The grapes are ripe, the frost is near, 
The cricket sounds a rusty note, 


And the bluebird at the close of year 
Repeats the April song by rote. 


Day still is warm, but after dark. 
Autumn advances leaf by leaf; 

And the watchdog with a nervous bark 
Halts an imaginary thief. 


Robert Hillyer, born in East Orange, 
New Jersey, found 1917 an_ exciting 
year. In that year he turned twenty- 
two, graduated from Harvard, enlisted 
in the war, and published his first book 
of poems, Sonnets and Other Lyrics. 
Later Mr. Hillyer became an instructor 
at Harvard (where he now is an assistant 
professor) and in the ensuing years he 
published a number of books of poems, 
of which The Seventh Hill and The Gates 
of the Compass are usually most highly 
praised. He considers Robert Bridges 
the greatest poet of modern times. 

The poems here quoted are reprinted 
from Mr. Hillyer’s Collected Verse, 
copyright 1933, by permission of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., publishers. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 
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SCHOLASTIC 


LITERARY LEADS 


Mr. E. V. Lucas has a way of Insert- 
ing useful information and extraneous im- 
pressions into his essays much like the 
process of putting wine in Stilton cheese, 
and with much the same effect. You like 
it. Anyway, if you read his article in 
the August Harper’s about his journey to 
America on the track of some Charles 
Lamb letters you'll see what we mean. 
Exactly as he does in his “Wandering” 
series (you can wander with Mr. Lucas 
in London, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Among Pictures, etc.) he tells you of his 
impressions along the way between New 
York and the Huntington Library in 
Pasadena where an especially rare Lamb 
letter sits like a jewel on a velvet cushion. 
In his inimitable way he touches on the 
New .York skyline, taxis, churches, the 
people, repeal, what’s new at the Metro- 
politan (and also what’s good), the 
American theatre, and the art of conver- 
sation. We quote the last few sentences: 
“In America the art of conversation has 
been allowed to fall to a low level. A 
kind of mental laziness, or even slovenli- 
ness, is apparent wherever people talk— 
and they talk everywhere. Not even the 
French seem to me to enjoy talking as 
much as Americans do; but the French 
are fortunate in having a syntax that im- 
poses form and style upon those who 
speak. All Americans, young and old, 
seem to me now to talk alike, without 
care or any interest whatever in exact 
expression. ‘Hell’ is in every mouth. 
Will not someone arise to remind them of 
the fun, to say the least of it, of choosing 
the right word?” 

* 

We hate to show up Cecil B. DeMille 
as inaccurate in facts big and small, but 
before that asp episode you’ve all prob- 
ably seen by now in the movies, Cleo- 
patra and Mark Anthony had twins, boy 
and girl. The daughter, Cleopatra Se- 
lena, grew up to be Queen of Mauretania. 
There’s a biography of her being written 
this minute, to be published in the fall. 


By all manner of means read the ar- 
ticle called “I Wish I'd Said That” in 
the September 8 Satevepost. It has to 
do with verbal comebacks—(See Laughs 
of the Week) the devastating things you 
wish you’d said but never think of until 
much too late. It also touches lightly 
but firmly on the ancient and wornout 
clichés which people who are too lazy 
to think are given to. Oh yeah, says you, 
so what, nuts, and countless others belong 
to this undesirable, hoary, and _ boring 
school, and should be ignored, throttled, 
stamped out whenever they raise their 
weary heads. 

e 


High school students won’t have to go to 
the theatre to see movies, if Dr. William 
Lewin, Chairman of the Photoplay Ap- 
preciation Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English (what a 
title) has anything to say about it. In- 
stead, movies will be shown in the schools. 
In a survey Dr. Lewin discovered 
that about two million of the six 
million high school students in America 
who attend the movies read books as the 
result of seeing photoplays. This shows, 
he says, that movie-goers’ standards can 
be raised by careful study of photoplays 
in schools with respect to social, literary, 
and recreational criteria. Result is that 
Hollywood, quick to see which way the 
wind blows, is casting about for scripts 
of English classics, and asking for help 
and guidance from the N.C. of T. of & 

(Continued on page 23) 
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l boring rake. 
ge Seventy-five years ago there were no automobiles, 
ise their airplanes, radios, electric lights, or typewriters. Medi- 
cine had barely heard of the germ theory. Millions 
of human beings were still in slavery in America. 
e to go to Mother did her knitting and the children got their 
William lessons by candlelight or whale-oil lamps. 
lay Ap- So there was good reason for the city of Titusville, 
National Pennsylvania, on August 27, 1934, to dedicate, as the 
(what a climax of a three-day celebration, a memorial park to 
t it. In- the man who, more than any other, was responsib‘e 


for the discovery and practical application of petro- 
leum—Colonel Edwin L. Drake. Exactly three-quarters 
of a century before he had drilled the first commer- 
cial oil well and had seen the crude petroleum gush 
from a hole in the ground. 

The Drake Well Memorial Park was sponsored by 
the American Petroleum Institute, whose president, 
Axtel J. Byles, formally presented it to the state of 
Pennsylvania. Taking part in the ceremonies were 
Governors White of Ohio and Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who is also the 
Federal Administrator of the Oil Industry, and a 
grand-daughter of Colonel Drake. The park con- 
tains a museum with mementoes of the history of oil. 
Nearby, in Woodlawn Cemetery, Drake lies buried. 
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were added and made to raise and 
lower upon a rod. Then some one 
conceived the idea of enclosing the 
loose wick in a tube, but lamps were 
still evil-smelling things at best. Crude 
fish oil was replaced by whale oil and 
then some one—Leger of Paris, it is 
thought—invented the flat wick and 
a burner to go with it, which gave 
a superior light to the round wick. 
This was about 1755 or 1760. Soon 
after, a young Swiss, Argand, in- 
vented a burner to which he gave his 
name and which is still the parent of 
innumerable modifications. 

Argand’s invention of the central 
draft burner was surpassed only by 
the accidental discovery of the glass 
chimney. One of his workmen, hold- 
ing a bottle too near the flame, broke 
the bottom out, and finding the bottle 
too hot to-hold, let it drop down over 
the flame, which, to his amazement, at 
once became steadier and brighter. 
This was not lost on Argand, and then 
and there was born the glass chimney. 

No doubt the oldest scien- 
tific method of artificial illu- 
mination is that of gas light- 
ing. Coal gas was first used 
as an illuminant by William 
Murdock of England in 1779. 
Lack of purification delayed 
the efficiency of gas until the 
latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Welsbach, a Ger- 
man, in 1885 produced a man- 
tle of cotton fibre chemically 
treated so that it might be 
lighted to incandescence. Up 
to this time whale oil had 
been the common illuminant, 
but about 1859 the discovery 
of petroleum in quantity in 
America led to the manufac- 
ture of kerosene. Samuel 
Kier, a Pittsburgh druggist, 
had been selling Kier’s Pe- 
troleum as a “cure all,” a 
patent medicine, but after he 
refined it he found that it 
burned with a bright light. 
All previous lights—fire, the 
torch, the candle, the open 
lamp, the gas flame (without 
its modern adjunct, the jet— 
had been flickering and unsteady, ex- 
hausting to the eye. Kier’s lamp, by 
the use of the Argand burner and 
glass chimney, was thirty-fold as 
strong and perfectly steady. 

The first productive oil well in 
America was drilled in August, 1859, 
by Edwin L. Drake, and it is the anni- 
versary of this event which we have 
just been celebrating. Drake was a 
railroad conductor in Connecticut 
when he heard that a group of Eastern 
capitalists were organizing the “Penn- 
sylvania Rock Oil Company” to se- 
cure “seneca oil” for medicinal and 
lighting purposes from a tract of land 
in Crawford County, Pennsylvania. 












In 1854 he invested his savings of 
$200*in this enterprise, and later went 
to Titusville to experiment with 
methods of oil recovery. At that time 
small amounts of oil were obtained by 
such slow and clumsy methods as 
skimming it off the surface of streams 
or soaking it off with blankets and 
then wringing them out into buckets. 

Drake’s genius was his courage in 
adopting the principle of the artesian 
well in the face of universal ridicule. 
He leased a tract for a long period 
and was to obtain “one eigth of all oil, 
salt, or paint produced.” Titusville 
laughed and predicted he would land 
in China or in Hades.- He learned of 
a driller, William Smith, who had 
been successful with salt wells, and 
hired him to drill one for oil. They 
had misfortunes by battalions. The 
sides caved in. Money grew scarce. 
It was two years before the well 
neared completion. On August 27, 
having quit work for the day discour- 
aged, at a depth of 69 feet, they re- 


A section of the Pennzoil Crack- 
ing Plant near Oil City, as it 
looks today—a remarkable con- 
trast to Drake’s crude pioneer 
well shown on the preceding 
page. Giant refineries like this 
have sprung up in the Oil City 
region as a result of Drake’s 
vision and persistence. 


turned to the well—to find the hole 
full of oil. Within twenty-four hours 
they had rigged up pumps, and oil was 
flowing at the rate of twenty barrels 
a day. The countryside went mad 
with excitement. Eastern promoters 
poured into Titusville, Oil City, and 
Franklin, and leased land right and 
left. 

Like so many other pioneers, Drake 
failed to share in the financial bene- 
fits of his discovery. He did not join 
the rush for leases, not realizing that 
oil pools may be tapped in any num- 
ber of places, and believing that his 
was the only land that would be pro- 
ductive. He lost his money in bad in- 
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vestments, and returned to the East 
in poverty. Friends in ‘Ritusville, 
hearing of his bad luck, raised a fund 
for him, and later the state of Penn- 
sylvania granted him an annuity in 
recognition of his services, until his 
death in 1881. 

Oil became the popular illuminant 
in the ’sixties, but the cost of trans- 
portation made it a luxury for the 
privileged few. It was John D. Rocke- 
feller, founder of the Standard Oil 
Company, who solved this problem. 
By covering the country with a net- 
work of pipe lines and by building a 
gigantic monopoly he made kerosene 
a household product, though many an 
independent producer had reason to 
curse his sharp business methods. 

For the first time in history the 
mass of the people began to read at 
night, and the art of printing discov- 
ered 400 years before, came into its 
real value. Literacy and public opin- 
ion ge hand in hand, and who can say 
that the mother of popular education 
was not the humble kerosene 
lamp? 

While artificial lighting is 
one of the oldest of the arts 
and while men have been 
striving to improve it all 
down through the ages, it re- 
mained the same in principle 
until a very short time ago. 
Flame was the single source 
of illumination used by our 
ancestors, and men depended 
from the earliest time until 
the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century upon burning 
material for lighting. It is 
hard to realize that the first 
departure from the use of a 
flame for illumination pur- 
poses was the electric lamp. 
For ten thousand years artifi- 
cial lighting remained almost 
at a standstill. There has 
been more progress in the 
last fifty years in the develop- 
ing of the lighting art, than 
through the previous fifty 
centuries. In the last fraction 
of a second on “the dial of 
the clock of time” has come 
most of our material progress. 

The first commercially successful 


incandescent lamps were introduced {| 


by Thomas A. Edison and Sir Joseph 
W. Swann and consisted of a filament 
of carbon enclosed in a small glass 
globe from which the air had been 
exhausted. Electric lamps had been 
used experimentally before this time 
but were not practical, not only be- 
cause unperfected, but because no 
suitable and adequate supply of elec- 
tric current was available. Electricity 
was more or less a plaything. Not 
until the dynamo was thought out in 
the mind of Michael Faraday in 
- (Concluded on page 22) 
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Collective Bargaining 
What Does It Mean? 


By Malcolm Keir 


ITH labor relations con- 

stantly in the news— 

strikes, company unions, 

hours of work, minimum 
wages—there is still confusion as to 
the meaning and reason for collective 
bargaining. 

When medieval labor regulations 
were supplanted by freedom of con- 
tract, each worker arranged with his 
employer mutually satisfactory terms 
as to wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. Both parties were about the 
same strength; for good workers were 
scarce, businesses were small, em- 
ployers had scarcely greater capital 
resources than workers and _ lived 
within hail. But as industries ex- 
panded, machinery lessened the need 
for skill, and the employer became 
socially or geographically remote. 

An employer’ of 100 or more per- 
sons outgrew individual bargaining. 
The employer did not have to hire 
any particular person and so quite 
easily could wait to get one on the 
employer’s own terms. On the other 
hand one seeking a place could not 
wait until he found an employer 
whose terms were to the _ seeker’s 
liking. Moreover, after being hired, 
anyone who objected in any way to 
the employer’s dictates was dis- 
charged without any means of de- 
fense. Thus individual bargaining 
yielded to autocracy. 

Meanwhile workers—gathered at 
ale houses or in insurance associations 
—discussed their weaknesses in bar- 
gaining as single units; they con- 
cluded that although an employer 
could dispense with any man, he could 
not operate in the absence of his en- 
tire work force. Hence if the work- 
ers acted in a unit—or union—they 
could present their terms as a group, 


\ 


My 


Man and master met face-to-face once. 


and force recognition of the group by 
the threat or actuality of a strike, 
boycott, or “going easy” on the job. 
Shoemakers, printers, carpenters and 
others took this step before 1827 and 
each decade thereafter saw new 
groups of workers substituting col- 
lective for individual bargaining. The 
change took place most rapidly in 
cities either on account of the large 
size of work places or because of the 
great numbers of the same kinds of 
work people in the same community. 
In addition, collective bargaining was 
strongest among persons whose skill 
made it difficult to fill their places. 
Soon it was apparent that it was 
impossible for an entire group to 
meet the employer, so some one or a 
few were selected as spokesmen. To 
be spokesman proved dangerous; for 
even when an employer met and bar- 
gained with the spokesman in this 
representative capacity the employer 
vented his own resentment at loss of 
arbitrary power by finding—sooner 
or later—a fair-sounding reason to 
discharge or in some other way force 
the departure of the representative. 
The casualties among spokesmen 
were so large that unions created 
salaried officers to act as spokesmen; 
these not only met the employer with- 
out fear of reprisals, but became 
trained negotiators. Thus true bar- 
gaining was restored, but upon a col- 
lective rather than individual basis. 
Of course employers disliked their 
loss of absolute power to dictate ‘terms 
of employment. They complained of 
inefficiencies wrought by union rules, 
especially ascribing to all unions the 
supposed absurdity of those imposed 
by building craftsmen. Employers 
also turned to the law for curbs upon 
collective bargaining. Before 1840 it 
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was the common law of conspiracy 
that was used to condemn unions as 
unlawful combinations. In England 
the legal position of collective bar- 
gaining was generally recognized, 
even by employers, by 1900. But in 
the United States the injunction be- 
came the employers’ favorite legal 
weapon. The courts also legalized 
prohibition of union membership upon 
job applications. The Sherman Act, 
too, was invoked more often against 
unions than against corporations. In 
nearly all these legal cases employers 
said they were defenders of the 
American fundamental of individual 
contract; but curiously no worker of 
his own initiative ever appealed to a 
court to protect this right. 

Until recently most employers 
acted upon the mistaken theory that 
profits rose as wages sank. Most of 
them still do, though the sounder idea 
is gaining ground that only by high 
wages can sufficient purchasing power 
be obtained to consume the increas- 
ing product of industry. Moreover, 
as proprietors were succeeded by a 
multiplicity of stockholders, the chief 
measure of good managership was 
high dividends. 

To name the employers who pro- 
tested against collective bargaining 
and affirmed faith in individual bar- 
gaining is to call the roll of the most 
typical large-scale mass output in- 
dustries. Among them have been the 
textile, steel, coal, tobacco, automo- 
bile, rubber, and aluminum industries. 
On the other hand collective bargain- 
ing has been most generally success- 
ful among printers, railway trainmen, 
building craftsmen, the needle trades, 
and actors. 


a 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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Today the worker, Jost in the mass, needs collective bargaining. 
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The State of Europe 
By Kenneth M. Gould 


O see, at the present moment 
in history, a clear picture of 
how the world is wagging, to 
estimate justly the chances of 
a grand blow-up in war or revolution, 
requires a magic lantern. Never since 
the World War has the European 
scene been so confused, so filled with 
the smoke of propaganda and alarm, 
so fertile with shifting alliances, trade 
pacts, and “understandings” between 
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the German navy and reduced her 
army to 100,000 men. Ever since, 
Germany, no matter what her govern- 
ment, has been trying to escape from 
these ruinous and humiliating terms. 
Until 1932 there seemed much likeli- 
hood that she would succeed by peace- 
ful persuasion. The Allies withdrew 
their forces from the Rhineland, prac- 
tically cancelled her reparations debt, 
and there was a growing sentiment in 
Europe for revision of the harsh ter- 
ritorial clauses of the treaties. Then 
came Hitler and within a_ year 
changed the psychology of the whole 
continent. 

Hitherto, the line-up of European 
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Austria with Germany, and to rebuild 
German armaments to equality with 
her powerful neighbors. On account 
of the similarity of their Fascist gov- 
ernments he hoped for the aid of 
Mussolini. But Hitler’s rabid internal 
policies, his but slightly veiled cam- 
paign to nazify the buffer state of 
Austria, and his general threat to the 
peace of Europe turned neutral opin- 
ion against him and for the past few 
months has been steadily changing 
the alignments of European states. 
Italy, in particular, has shown re- 
cently that she is less interested in the 
creation of a Fascist bloc through Cen- 
tral Europe than she is in preventing 
Hitler’s possible expansion to the 
south and east. In a speech at Bari a 
few weeks ago, Mussolini cast poison- 
ous barbs at “‘a people” (assumed to 
be Germany) “that did not even know 
how to write when we had Caesar, 
Virgil, and Augustus.” 
Simultaneously with his cooling 
: ~ toward Germany, the 





governments acting in 
strictly nationalistic 
interests. The hope 
engendered in the 
brave days of 1919 for ) 
a new, franker and 
more democratic diplo- 
macy of “open cove- 
nants openly arrived 
at” has gone glimmer- 
ing. Europe has re- 
verted to its old “‘bal- 
ance of power” tactics 
and is playing the 
game of Welt-politik, 
as the Germans call it, 
with a hard-boiled, 
cynical efficiency that 
bodes no one good. 
This matter of al- 
liances, unreal as_ it 
may seem, must be 
given serious consider- 
ation. Like an iceberg, 
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Italian dictator soft- 
ened toward France. 
Franco - Italian _ rela- 
tions have been none 
too cordial since the 
war. Their naval in- 
terests clash in the 
Mediterranean, and 
there have been fre- 
quent menacing border 
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incidents. But fear 
makes strange bed-fel- 
lows. Mussolini sees 


that if he would main- 
tain Austrian indepen- 
dence against German 
aggression he must 
have the support of 
France. Though nego- 
tiations have not 
reached a conclusion, 
and there are many 
difficulties in the way, 
there is an excellent 
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seven-eighths of them 
are often under the 
the surface. Secret agreements, un- 
written except for vague memoranda 
locked in foreign office vaults, can be 
just as effective as published treaties, 
and far more dangerous, as the World 
War revealed. 

The basic fact in European politics 
for the past fifteen years has been the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the subor- 
dinate treaties of St. Germain and 
Trianon, imposed by the victorious 
Allies on the defeated Central Powers 
(Germany, Austria and Hungary) in 
1919. The treaties, of course, stripped 
Germany of her colonies and of 
extensive territories in her own bor- 
ders; dismembered Austria-Hungary 
and set up on the ruins several power- 
ful new states. Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and the expanded Yugoslavia and 
Rumania; imposed an enormous trib- 
ute known as “reparations”; scuttled 





Thomas in Detroit News 
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states in relation to the treaties has 
evolved two groups: the “Revision- 
ists,’ consisting of the defeated na- 
tions which -want their territories 
back, with the partial support of 
Italy, dissatisfied with her winnings 
from the war; and those which sup- 
port the “status quo,” notably France, 
and her allies bound to her by loans 
and their fear of the revived central 
powers—Poland and the Little En- 
tente countries, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania. Great Britain, 
playing a lone hand as always and 
aloof from continental entanglements, 
tried to prevent either group from 
becoming too powerful. 

When the Nazis rose to power at 
Berlin, Hitler threatened to recover 
by force the Polish Corridor and the 
Saar, to combine German-speaking 





chance that M. Louis 
Barthou’s suave diplomacy will even- 
tually bring Italy into accord with 
France on several fundamental points. 
Italy would oppose German rearma- 
ment and Austrian “Anschluss” with 
Germany; would abandon her de- 
mands for revising the Versailles 
Treaty; would settle her differences 
with France’s ally, Yugoslavia, and 
help form a Danubian union; and 
gain colonial advantages in Africa. 
The predicted entry of Soviet Rus- 
sia into the League of Nations (see 
page 19) is a no less remarkable fruit 
of Hitler’s rule-or-ruin policy. The 
League, long dominated by France and 
the Little Entente, has been losing 
prestige ever since the Manchurian 
incident and Japan’s’_ withdrawal. 
Russia fears German invasion of the 
Ukraine and has been growing in- 
creasingly friendly to France. 
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Nye Inquiry Exposes “Merchants of Death” 


NE of the 976 enactments of 

the 73rd Congress was a 

resolution introduced by Sena- 

tor Gerald P. Nye (Prog. 
Rep.) of North Dakota providing for 
an inquiry into the business of manu- 
facturing and selling munitions. All 
last summer investigators for the 
committee appointed to carry out the 
inquiry delved into the files of the 
“merchants of death,” as the muni- 
tions manufacturers have been called. 
They visited the du Pont offices, rum- 
maged through the papers of U. S. 
and Bethlehem Steel, even went to 
England. With reporters to carry 
the news to the world, with micro- 
phones to let the public in on the 
testimony, with movie cameras to 
carry the scene to the eyes of millions, 
they opened in Washington early in 
September the first public hearings on 
the arms business ever held in Amer- 
ica, despite foreign protests. 

By the end of the 
seventh day they had 
supplied substantial 
corroboration of al- 


ships carrying Americans. After the 
War the Electric Boat Company sued 
the German government for royalties 
—and got some of them. Then it 
made an agreement with Vickers, the 
leading British munitions firm, divid- 
ing up the world submarine market. 
This arrangement worked to the en- 
tire satisfaction of both parties to it: 
whenever Vickers sold a sub to the 
British government, Electric Boat 
was immediately informed. E. B. 
then sent its lobbyist around to the 
Navy Department in Washington to 
persuade the United States to buy 
two submarines to meet the British 
competition. Electric Bout also li- 
censed a Japanese company to manu- 
facture subs for Japan. 

Nor is that all. On the very first 
day of the hearings Sir Basil Zaha- 
roff, the “mystery man of Europe,” 
was brought into the picture. Testi- 
mony showed that the Electric Boat 
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Above at the left is Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye, in 
charge of the munitions 
investigation. With Sen- 
ator Nye is Stephen 
Rausenbush, chief in- 
vestigator for the Senate 
committee. In the center 
is a view of the rows of 
shells, which drop nug- 
gets of gold into the 
arms makers’ pockets. At 
the extreme right is Bal- 
timore Sun Cartoonist 
Duffey’s “Holdup!” 





most every charge the critics of the 
private trade in arms have ever lev- 
eled against the business. Exhibit 
A in their show was the Electric Boat 
Company, builders of submarines. 
Officers of the company testified that 
before the World War they rented 
their patents to an Austrian com- 
pany. After the War began, the Aus- 
trian licensee turned the patents over 
to the German government, to be used 
in constructing the U-boats which 
sank the Lusitania and many other 





made a practice of concealing certain 
facts from their respective govern- 
ments; that they both viewed the 
League of Nations as a “troublesome 
organization” because it constituted a 
threat to their business; that they 
both employed the services of their 
governments in persuading other 
countries to buy their wares; that 
they paid bribes to get orders; that 
Germany is building parts of subma- 
rines in factories in neutral countries 
like Holland and Switzerland, im- 
porting the parts, and assembling the 
subs within her own borders. 

Next on the carpet was the Driggs 
Ordnance and Engineering Company. 
Its president, Mr. Driggs, told the 
inquiring Senators that an American 
naval officer had helped Colombia 
work out a plan of defense against 
Peru during the flare-up over Leticia, 
and that the War Department had 
given the Driggs Company and others 
its secret designs to use in manufac- 
turing munitions for foreign govern- 
ments. While the Navy was helping 
Colombia, it was also organizing a 
military air service in Peru. A sen- 
sation was produced when, over the 
protests of Mr. Driggs, a cable was 
read stating that King George of En- 
gland had intervened to persuade the 
Polish government to buy its machine 
guns from Vickers rather than from 
the Driggs Company. Other interest- 
ing assertions: that the U.S. Navy sent 
a cruiser all the way to Turkey to ad- 
vertise Driggs guns; that the Driggs 
Company sold $800,000 worth of guns 
to Bolivia after the outbreak of war 
with Paraguay; that in Cuba’s revolu- 
tion last year American firms sold 

(Concluded on page 21) 











Company had paid him $2,- 
000,000 for advice on how to 
deal with various foreign gov- 
ernments—something Sir Basil 
has had a good deal of experi- 
ence in. Indeed, Sir Basil 
was shown to hold stock in the 
company, though under another 
name. 

Other high spots in the tes- 
timony: that Vickers and Elec- 
tric Boat often communi- 
cated in secret code; that they 
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The March of Events Around the World 


, Strange 
League of Nations 5'anse 
happen in this strange world, and one of 
the strangest of recent events is Russia's 
shift toward the League of Nations. Ten 
or a dozen years ago, when the League 
was strong and full of hopes for the fu- 
ture, the Russians lost no opportunity to 
take pot shots at it. They called it the 
tool of international capitalism, a sham, a 
fake, a puppet, the nice new gilded facade 
for old-style economic imperialism to hide 
behind. They freely predicted its early 
collapse. And they laughed mockingly 
when the League talked about preventing 
the next war. 

Today things have changed. The 
League is older and wiser than it used to 
be, and so is Russia. In the Far East is 
Japan, a powerful nation, threatening 
Russia’s borders. In the West is Ger- 
many, dominated by a man who has 
openly stated his ambition of conquering 
Russian territory in war. Both Germany 
and Japan have withdrawn from the 
League. Russia needs friends, allies. The 
League needs new members to restore its 
damaged prestige, contribute to its de- 
pleted revenues, help it hold unruly na- 
tions in check. And so the one time 
enemies have drawn together. Oddly 
enough, the nation which has been most 
active in breaking the ice between them 
has been France. 

Like Russia, France fears the blond 
Teutons across the Rhine. She too wants 
allies. In the last two or 
three years the Russians have 
built up the most powerful 
fighting air force in the world. 
Rumor has it that the French 
government determined to 
bring Russia into the>League 
the minute it heard about 
Russia’s planes. If the next 
war is to be fought in the 
air, as military experts say, 
then what better ally for 
France than Russia? Great 
Britain, having recently come 
to an “understanding” with 
M. Barthou, French Foreign 
Minister, on European diplo- 
macy (Schol., Sept. 22, p. 18), 
backed up the scheme to give 
Russia a seat in the League 
Council. So also did Italy. 
Poland graciously consented 
to relinquish a claim no one 
had ever admitted she had. 
One by one the other nations 
gave their consent, or at 
least agreed not to oppose 
the move. When the League 


silence between the cheers, Iferr Hitler, 
always speech-making, declared: (1) that 
National Socialism will last 1000 years; 
(2) that the German form of life is now 
fixed for 1000 years; (3) that his party 
is led by the nation’s best men; (4) that 
he has accomplished more in the last year 
than has ever been accomplished in 50 
years of German history; (5) that in 15 
years his work will be widely recognized 
as the “German miracle”; (6) that God 
gave Germany a mission and appointed 
the Leader-Chancellor to carry it out; (7) 
that nothing can overthrow the Nazi re- 
gime. Loyal Germans cheered themselves 
voiceless; some even fainted in their en- 
thusiasm. 

The Nazis’ annual congress this year 
differed in several significant ways from 
its predecessors. Most significant of all 
was the participation of the Reichswehr, 
the standing army. When Hitler took 
over the powers of President von Hin- 
denburg he obtained the absolute com- 
mand of the army. Previously the army 
had always kept strictly apart from poli- 
tics. This year for the first time it goose- 
stepped in the Nazi celebrations. 

With the Reichswehr to depend on, the 
Leader-Chancellor has less need than be- 
fore of the Storm Troops, once the main- 
stay of his power. This year at the 
congress, the Storm Troops were less in 
evidence than they used to be. Almost en- 
tirely absent were the Austrian Storm 
Troops, formerly a conspicuous and popu- 
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Assembly met b a yee tor “One cannot butcher a hen and at the same time demand 
its fifteenth annual session .o5, from her.”—Dr. Schacht, Germany’s Economic 


this month, only technicali- 
ties prevented it from invit- 
ing Russia to join immediately. 


If Leader - Chancellor 
Germany Adolf Hitler ever gets 
muscle-bound, it will be from patting him- 
self on the back. At the fourth annual 
congress of the National Socialist Party, 
held in the old Bavarian city of Nurem- 
berg this month, Herr Hitler outdid him- 
self in self-congratulation. For a full 
week “Der Fuehrer” reviewed labor bat- 
talions, contingents of the Hitler Youth, 
regiments of the Reichswehr, marching 
columns of Storm Troops and Schutz 
Staffel (Special Guards); received the 
“Heil Hitlers!” of a million throats; had 
the satisfaction of seeing how vociferously 
his subjects love him. In the intervals of 


Minister. 


lar part of the ceremonies. What has 
become of them nobody seems to know. 
With all Herr Hitler’s self-assurance, 
Germany remains in desperate plight. A 
highly industrialized nation, she has for 
many years imported much raw material, 
paying for it with manufactured articles. 
But if the Leader-Chancellor’s policies 
have pleased the Germans, they have not 
pleased non-Germans outside. Many peo- 
ple all over the world refuse to buy Ger- 
man goods today, because they believe that 
that is the only way they can protest 
effectively against the Nazi policies. So 
German exports have declined, and with 
them German imports. Now the situa- 
tion is so despcrate that Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Minister of Economics, has felt 





obliged to place all his country’s foreign 
trade under the strictest governmental 
supervision. Imports are to be reduced 
to the absolute minimum; Germany is to 
become as far as possible “self-sufficient,” 
to go without tea and coffee, to wear 
clothes made of paper, eat sugar made of 
wood. According to Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels, Minister of Propaganda and Public 
Enlightenment, hunger is to be made a 
virtue in Germany. “The greater the dis- 
tress,” he says, “the greater will be our 
defiance and our determination.” 


Austria So jittery are European 


nerves these days that the 
slightest incident sets off a current of 
rumors, and the rumors are generally 
about war. Early this month the former 
Empress Zita of Austria-Hungary paid a 
visit to the royal family of Italy at Viar- 
regio. No announcement was made, but 
an indiscreet witness to the meeting told 
a reporter that by 
agreement among 
their parents, Prin- 
cess Maria of Italy 
had become engaged 
to Otto, Zita’s young 
son and the _ pre- 
tender to the Aus- 
trian throne. 

That was enough 
to touch off the ru- 
mors. It was said 
that Italy had 
agreed to back 
Otto’s return to the 
Austrian throne. 
This in turn led to talk of war. The na- 
tions of the Little Entente (Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania) have 
often made it perfectly clear that they 
would resist by force if necessary all at- 
tempts to restore Otto to the Hapsburg 
throne. They do not want Austria to 
regain her old position of dominance in 
eastern Europe, and they believe that 
restoration of the monarchy would be the 
first step in that direction. As France 
backs the Little Entente, her consent 
would be necessary before Otto could 
hope to regain his crown. According to 
the rumors, Italy’s next step would be to 
win over both France and Great Britain 
to the plan. 


The Chaco & Leticia Ws %- 
Bolivia and Paraguay over the territory 
called the Gran Chaco continued during 
the summer, but an important source of 
munitions supplies was cut off when on 
May 28 President Roosevelt declared an 
embargo on the shipment of arms and 
munitions to both belligerants. The ac- 
tion, made possible by a resolution of 
Congress, was the American reply to the 
League’s Chaco Commission report, which 
called the war a “singularly pitiless and 
horrible struggle. The armies en- 
gaged are using up-to-date material .. . 
not manufactured locally but supplied to 
the belligerents by American and Eu- 
ropean countries.” Ten countries beside 
the United States indicated willingness to 
impose arms embargoes. 

The problem of South America’s other 
sore-spot, Leticia, was settled by a treaty 
signed by the rival claimants, Colombia 
and Peru, on May 24, agreeing to nego- 
tiate the dispute. Leticia was then under 
the temporary control of the League. 
When this agreement expired in June, the 
League returned Leticia to Colombia, and 
Peru submitted without firing a shot. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


’ , In a_ desperate 
Textile Strike last stand for 
what they consider their rights, nearly 
400,000 textile workers went out on strike 
early this month in one of the largest 
tie-ups in American history. Through 
the officers of their union, the United 
Textile Workers, the strikers charged 
that the industry had violated its code 
(NRA’s number 1); had reduced weekly 
pay envelopes by cutting working hours 
from 40 to 30 a week without com- 
mensurate increases in hourly rates of 
pay; had increased the number of looms 
each weaver has to attend (this is called 
the “stretch out” system); had refused 
to recognize and bargain with the union; 
had organized company unions and com- 
pelled workers to join them. 

The manufacturers, on the other hand, 
charged that the strike was a challenge 
to the NRA and the government, admit- 
ted that weekly wages had dropped be- 
low the code,minima, but argued that 
poor business made it impossible to pay 
more. They said that the union repre- 
sented a minority of the workers, that by 
threats and intimidation the minority had 
coerced the majority into joining the 
strike, and that it was the duty of the 
government and the manufacturers to 
guarantee to workers who did not want 
to strike the right to work undisturbed. 
Official figures showed the average weekly 
textile pay envelope contained $10.86. 

In the first few days of the strike, 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, trade association of the 
industry, announced that the union’s call 
had failed. But as more and more work- 
ers struck, as silk and 
wool workers joined 
forces with the strik- 
ers, Mr. Sloan grew 
less cheerful. 

To investigate the 
echuses of the strike 
and, if possible, to 
arbitrate the issues 
in dispute, President 
Roosevelt appointed a 
“board of inquiry for 
the cotton textile in- 
dustry.” At its head 
he put John G. Wi- 
nant, Republican 
Governor of New 
Hampshire. The other members were 
an Atlanta, Georgia, attorney, Marion 
Smith, and the President of the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, New York, Raymond 
V. Ingersoll. Hardly had they received 
notice of their appointment when vio- 
lence broke out. In Georgia a striker 
and a deputy sheriff were killed by gun- 
fire, and three other strikers were 
wounded. The next day one of the 
wounded men died, while in South Caro- 
lina seven more strikers were killed. 
“Flying squadrons” were reported to be 
actively inciting crowds to violence in 
both North and South. 

When the strike was a week old, Fran- 
cis J. Gorman, chairman of the committee 
directing the walkout, suggested that the 
issues be settled by arbitration, the mills 
agreeing to close meanwhile. But the 
manufacturers rejected the suggestion, 
and the President’s board abandoned ef- 
forts to arbitrate the dispute. Protected 
by troops, some Southern mills reopened. 

The scene of violent action then shifted 
to New England. ~In Rhode Island two 
strikers were wounded by deputy sheriffs. 
Incensed, strikers began to riot. They 
pushed over a building, tore down mill 
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gates, smashed windows. Nationa! Guards- 
men shot eight of the rioters, and the 
Governor of Rhode Island appealed to 
President Roosevelt for Federal troops 
to put down what he described as a 
“Communist uprising.” Mr. Roosevelt 
agreed to send the Army if the Rhode 
Island Jegislature requested it, and Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur began to draw 
up plans for the movement of soldiers 
and munitions. But the Rhode Island 
legislature, meeting in extraordinary ses- 
sion, refused to issue the necessary re- 
quest, and the violence quickly subsided. 


Elections ey saying is “As 
aine goes, so goes the 
nation.” Facts do not bear it out, but 
that did not prevent the over-confident 
Republicans from using it in their elec- 
tion campaign. So when Maine went 
Democratic a few days ago the Republi- 
cans were embarrassed, and _ probably 
wished that they had said less about the 
state’s being the nation’s barometer. 
Democrats were elated, for they had 
been watching Maine’s reaction to the 
New Deal closely. Governor’ Brann, 
Democrat, who was elected two years 
ago by a narrow margin, received in the 
recent election a thirty odd thousand ma- 
jority. Of the three Representatives 
elected to Congress, two were Democrats, 
and the Democrat who unsuccessfully op- 
posed the re-election of Senator Hale 
(Rep.) was a _ conservative less sym- 
pathetic to the New Deal than the in- 
cumbent. In the same elections, Maine 
repealed its 50-year-old prohibition law. 
Maine is the first state to hold elec- 
tions, but others have been _ holding 
primaries. In Ohio the present Governor 
lost the Democratic nomination for Sen- 
ator to a former Governor, A. V. (“Vic’) 
Donahey. Republicans renominated Sen- 
ator Simeon D. Fess, bitter opponent of 
the New Deal. Vermont Republicans like- 
wise renominated a New Deal foe, Sen- 
ator Warren R. Austin. The State of 
Washington nominated Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach for the Senate in the largest 
Democratic vote ever cast there. Schwel- 
lenbach is a New Deal supporter. In 
Colorado Miss Josephine Roche, socially 
minded mine owner and friend of the 
New Deal, lost the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor to Ed C. Johnson, who 
has held the office for two years. In 
Maryland Governor Albert C. Ritchie 
won his fifth nomination for the Gov- 
ernorship. Michigan gave its Democratic 
Senatorial nomination to Frank A. Picard, 
ardent supporter of President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Picard will run against Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg (Rep.). Nevada re- 
nominated Senator Key Pittman, the 
“Silver Senator.” 

Two primaries of special interest were 
those in New Orleans and New York City. 
In the southern city Senator Long’s can- 
didates won easily over those of Mayor 
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T. Semmes Walmsley, and in New York 
Controller McGoldrick, Fusion candidate, 
took the Republican nomination for the 
job from his old-line Republican oppo- 
nent. So large was Mr. McGoldrick’s total 
vote that his election seemed assured. 
The Democratic nominee is a Tammany 
man. 


Morro Castle The burning of 


the Morro Castle, 
“luxury liner” of the Ward Line, was one 
of the greatest peace-time sea disas- 
ters since the sinking of the Titanic. 
About 140 persons lost their lives. The 
tragedy occurred only a few hours after 
the captain had died, apparently of heart 
failure. Chief Officer Warms, who then 
became acting captain, had been, accord- 
ing. to his own admission, on duty with- 
out interruption for 36 hours. Naviga- 
tion laws set a maximum of 12. 

The testimony of passengers and crew 
indicated that his first thought was to 
save his employers the cost of salvage. 
According to the radio operators, he did 
not permit the sending of an S. O. S. 
until the radio room was ablaze. Many 
of the crew made bee-lines for the life 
boats, without waiting for passengers. 
Like Lord Loam in The Admirable Creich- 
ton, some of the crew apparently lost 
their lives “in a valiant attempt to be 
first” in the lifeboats, while many pas- 
sengers were burned to death in their 
cabins. 

At the hearing charges were made that 
the fire was set by “Reds” but no proof 
was found. From the testimony it seemed 
more likely that the fire was accidental 
in origin, and that its rapid spread was 
due to the stores of benzine, turpentine 
and paint carried aboard in apparent 
violation of the law. 

Moved by the horror of the tragedy, 
politicians are talking of the need for 
laws to shift the cost of salvage from 
shipping companies involved in disasters 
to the whole industry by insurance. 


ee | Not for a long time 
Treasury had Lewis W. Doug- 


las been happy in his job as Director of 
the Budget. A conservative on questions 
of currency and governmental finances, 
Mr. Douglas was disturbed by the Presi- 
dent’s apparent unconcern about deficits, 
huge borrowings, the mounting total of 
Federal debt. For a while Mr. Roose- 
velt listened attentively to his young 
assistant, but after a time Mr. Douglas 
went less often to the White House. Less 
conservative advisers seemed to have won 
the President’s ear. 

So when Mr. Douglas suddenly resigned 
a little while ago, no one was surprised. 
In his place the President appointed 
Daniel W. Bell, who has been working in 
the Treasury Department since 191i. 

But if there was no malice in Mr. 
Douglas, the timing of his resignation 
caused no little embarrassment to the 
Administration. The season for selling 
more government bonds was rapidly ap- 
proaching. Various measures, like the 
silver orders (Schol., Sept. 22), had fright- 
ened conservative investors, and _ the 
chances of selling many bonds at a favor- 
able price were already bad. Mr. Doug- 
las’s resignation filled the cup of the 
Treasury’s woe. Hasty action was taken 
to reassure the “market,” and the interest 
rate was raised to make the issue more 
attractive to investors. The implication 
-yvas that Mr. Douglas’s leaving meant no 
change in the Government’s fiscal policy. 
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Richberg Reports 


One of the President’s closest advisers 
today is Donald R. Richberg, general 
counsel of the NRA. Just before he set 

forth on his gala 

vacation jaunt to 

Hawaii last summer, 

Mr. Roosevelt ap- 

pointed Richberg ex- 

ecutive secretary of 

a newly created Ex- 

ecutive Council and 

charged him with 

the task of review- 

ing the accomplish- 

ments of the New 

Deal. Recently Mr. 

Richberg has been 

RICHBERG issuing the results 

of his investigations 

in the form of reports to the President. 

Of the many conclusions expressed in 

those reports, here are some of the lead- 

ers: (1) Between March, 1933, and June, 

1934, 4,120,000 persons found jobs; (2) 

Between June, 1933, and June, 1934, 

weekly wages increased $96,000,000; (3) 

Corporate profits have risen; (4) Indus- 

trial production has increased; (5) The 

average work week has been reduced six 

hours to 37 hours; (6) The A. F. of L. 

has gained 2,000,000 new members; (7) 

The exchange value of basic farm prod- 

ucts has risen to within 95 per cent of 

the pre-war average; (8) 5,000,000 fam- 

ilies will be dependent on Federal relief 

this coming winter; (9) Federal relief 

costs are running about $125,000,000 a 

month; (10) 432,000 families have been 

able to keep their homes with the help of 

Federal loans, and 400,000 more will be 

similarly helped in the future; (11) The 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

has insured the savings of 97 per cent 

of all depositors; (12) The nation’s bank- 

ing system has been “restored to health.” 

“The money expended in these great con- 

structive efforts,” Mr. Richberg concludes, 

“is ... far less than the cost of one year 
of participation in the World War.” 

Enemies of the New Deal, called Mr. 
Richberg’s reports political propaganda. 


Section 7-a 


Interpretation of Section 7-a of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act seems 
to be rapidly approaching the courts. 
In a recent ruling, involving a dispute 
between the Houde Engineering Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo and its employees, the 
National Labor Relations Board de- 
cided that the union which commands the 
support of the majority of the workers 
in a plant or factory must be permitted 
to speak for,all the employees. This was 
contrary to ‘the interpretations of Sec- 
tion 7-a made by General Johnson and 
Donald Richberg last year. It ran 
counter also to the decision of President 
Roosevelt in the automobile crisis of last 
March, when it was decided that minority 
groups might choose their own repre- 
sentatives or even bargain individually 
with their employers. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers issued a statement calling on its 
members to resist the new ruling, and 
manufacturers in all lines prepared to 
abide by the previous system of “propor- 
tional representation” until the courts 
have decided between them. The National 
Labor Relations Board has asked the 
NRA to remove the Houde Company’s 
Blue Eagle, and the Department of Jus- 
tice is preparing to prosecute the com- 
pany for violation of Section 7-a. 


Social Studies Section 


Bringing Them up to Date 


ALUMINUM STRIKE 


The strike of 15,000 employees of the 
Aluminum Company of America (Schol., 
Sept. 22) was settled peacefully by agree- 
ment between the company and the union. 
The company agreed to “recognize and 
accept” the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, and to continue the wage scales pre- 
vailing before the strike began. 


CALIFORNIA POLITICS 


Upton Sinclair, who won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor of Cali- 
fornia, spent two hours in conference with 
President Roosevelt and told reporters 
afterwards that his “EPIC” plan for Cali- 
fornia and Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal were 
fundamentally the same thing. 


SAAR 


The League of Nation’s governing com- 
mission has charged that 16,000 residents 
of the Saar are receiving military train- 
ing in Germany, apparently to prepare 
them to seize the valley by force if next 
January’s plebiscite goes against Ger- 
many. In a note to the League, France 
has suggested that instead of making the 
outcome of the plebiscite final, arrange- 
ments be concluded for another plebiscite 
later. This, France hopes, would increase 
the likelihood of a vote to remain under 
the protection of the League. At the 
same time, the French government has 
announced that if the Saar votes to go 
back to Germany, France will not re- 
linquish its claim to the Saar coal mines 
(acquired after the war) until payment 
for them has been made in full. 


RUSSIAN DEBTS 


The negotiations between Moscow and 
Washington over the question of the 
Czarist and Kerensky Governments’ debts 
have come to a complete halt. Political 
observers comment that the weeks before 
Congressional elections are not an auspi- 
cious time for a settlement certain to in- 
volve considerable concessions on our part. 





Nye Investigation 


(Continued from page 18) 
arms to both the government and the 
rebels. . . . 

Third to come under the Senatorial 
spotlight was the American Armament 
Corporation of New York. Its officers 
admitted that only last spring they had 
been made sole salesmen in Latin Amer- 
ica of 6,000,000 pounds of British re- 
volvers, machine guns and ammunition, 
enough to “alter the political balance of 
power of the smaller states... .” “Grease” 
and “palm oil” (slang for bribes) were 
a recognized part of the business of sell- 
ing munitions in South America, testi- 
mony showed. 

Then appeared the Curtiss-Wright Ex- 
port Corporation, the exporting branch of 
the famous airplane manufacturing firm. 
Officers of this company admitted that 
they paid “commissions” to officials of 
foreign governments to get orders for 
their planes. Mexico, China, and Bolivia 
were mentioned as countries where “com- 
missions” had been paid in recent years. 
“Isn’t it a fact that ‘commissions’ actually 
mean bribes?’ Senator Nye asked a 
Curtiss-Wright | official at one _ point. 
“Yes,” the witness nodded. “Then, why 
do you call them ‘commissions’?” “Well, 
Senator, it’s a nicer way of putting it,” 
the official replied. 


Hoover Speaks 


Former President Herbert Hoover has 
broken the long silence in which he has 
been swathed since his successor took 
office. In two articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post Sept. 8 and 15 the ex-chief 
executive has been airing his views on the 
policies of the present administration. 
The articles are selections from Mr. 
Hoover’s book The Challenge to Liberty 
soon to be published. Without mentioning 
Mr. Roosevelt by name, Mr. Hoover ex- 
plains why he thinks the New Deal repre- 
sents a serious threat to individual free- 
dom. The private citizen, fears Mr. 
Hoover, is in grave danger of becoming 
the slave of the state. He disapproves 
of the extensive powers granted Mr. 
Roosevelt, laments the entry of govern- 
ment into “competitive industry” and does 
some polite scoffing about “planned econ- 
omies.” 

Roosevelt backers declare that the ar- 
ticles were politically timed, what with 
campaigning for the November Congres- 
sional elections growing heated. Repub- 
lican stalwarts are hoping to see evidence 
of a renunciation of the New Deal in this 
election (Schol., Sept. 22). 





Collective Bargaining 


(Concluded from page 15) 

In the last four years employers who 
have resisted collective bargaining have 
had much of their legal arsenal outlawed 
by Congress. Hence, shifting their 
strategy, they no longer openly denounce 
collective bargaining, but seek to narrow 
it and its spokesmen to the employer’s 
own immediate workers. Sensible as this 
sounds, it leaves the employer dominant. 
Unless the workers of an entire industry 
mutually support each other, and unless 
the spokesman is independent, there can 
be no adequate bargaining. 

Americans long have enjoyed § de- 
mocracy in political matters, but in in- 
dustry and business, autocracy has been 
the rule—and still is desired by the most 
powerful employers. Do the majority 
of Americans also desire it? That ques- 
tion is getting an answer daily in the 
news columns. 


Reprinted from the Christian Science 
Monitor by permission. 





Deaths of the Week 


Charles B. Dillingham, 66, veteran the- 
atrical producer (“Stepping Stones,” 
“Sunny,” “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” 
“Aren’t We All?”) . . . Russ Columbo, 
26, radio crooner who was just breaking 
into the movies when a friend accidentally 
shot him . Mrs. Mary Mooney, 85, 
mother of Tom Mooney, who has cease- 
lessly worked for his release from San 
Quentin prison . . . Solon Polo, Peru’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs . . . Roger 
Fry, 67, noted English art critic 
Catherine Breshkovsky, 90, a Russian 
Countess who turned revolutionary to fight 
the Czar’s government and came to be 
known as the “Grandmother of the Rus- 
sian Revolution.” 





Watch for 
Scholastic’s Crime Issue 
Oct. 6th 
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Who’s Who in the News 
NOVELIST INTO GOVERNOR? 


When Upton Sinclair was a young man 
he lived in a tent in New Jersey. There 
he wrote books. He had worked his way 
through college (C. 
C. N. Y.) by writ- 
ing cheap fiction, 
but at 20 a “desire 
to write serious 
things” overwhelmed 
him. For six years 
he and his wife and 
son nearly starved. 
Then he hit “pay 
dirt”: the Chicago 
stockyards. In his 
first successful 
novel, The Jungle, 
he exposed the barbaric cruelties of the 
meat-packing industry. 

With the $30,000 he made out of it, he 
founded a_ Socialist colony, “Helicon 
Hall,’ at Englewood, N. J. Sinclair 
Lewis became janitor. But a fire destroyed 
the colony, and Sinclair was out of pock- 
et, Lewis out of a job. More books fol- 
lowed: The Metropolis (1908), Love’s Pil- 
grimage (1911), Damaged Goods (1913), 
King Coal (1917), The Brass Check 
(1919), and The Goose-step (1923). 
The Goslings (1924), Oil (1927), and 
Boston (1928), put him on easy street. 
In 1920, he ran for Congress on the Social- 
ist ticket; for the Senate in 1922; for 
Governor of California in 1926. Defeated 
each time, he ran again, but this year he 
changed his label from Socialist to Demo- 
crat. His ancestors had all been Demo- 
crats, down in Virginia, so why not? 

Socialists cursed him for deserting their 
party, but Upton Sinclair is smiling. In 
the primaries a few weeks ago he polled 
more votes than all his opponents put to- 
gether, and even Republicans concede 
that he has a good chance of winning. 
He says that if he does, his first official 
act will be to pardon Tom Mooney. 





BIG SHOT 


Francis Joseph Gorman is a good egg. 
He works hard, and just now he has on 
his shoulders one of the biggest jobs in 
the country. But he 
never gets cranky, 
always has time to 
give the reporters a 
few ideas for their 
stories, or to pose 
for news photogra- 
phers, Yet he can 
make momentous de- 
cisions in split sec- 
onds, an ability he 
has had ample op- 
portunity to demon- 
strate since the great 





textile strike began. 

Vice-president of the United Textile 
Workers, Gorman got himself elected 
chairman of the general strike committee 
in place of the union’s president, Tom 
McMahon. As strike leader he called most 
of the nation’s textile workers from their 
jobs. Through outbreaks of violence, 
charges of flouting the law, and innu- 
endoes of treason, he has preserved a 
smiling, affable calm. 

Thirty-one years ago Gorman was an 
immigrant boy of 13, newly arrived from 
Bradford, County Yorkshire, England. 
He got a job in a mill in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and in mills he has worked 
ever since. His first strike was in 1919, 
when he and some of his cronies decided 
that the nine-hour day was too long. 
The general textile strike today is Gor- 
man’s big test. He takes it as easily as 
the first, back in 1919. 


* 


Have you ever wondered why, by all 
that’s pink and pearly, no one has ever 
brought out a book that would give you, 
in a few words and a simple map, the 
background of .each important news story 
of the day? Well, just such a book has 
at last appeared. It’s by J. E. Horrabin, 
the Englishman whose excellent maps 
graced the pages of H. G. Wells’ big 
Outline of History, and of G. D. H. and 
Margaret Cole’s Intelligent Man’s Review 
of Europe Today. Mr. Horrabin’s little 
book is called An Atlas of Current Affairs 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50), but it is more 
than an atlas. It is as concise and well- 
organized a guide to the understanding of 
current events as has ever been written. 
Seventy-four simple, clear maps give you 
the essential elements of each situation in 
graphic form, and the pages of text oppo- 
site the maps present the facts with re- 
markable clarity and brevity. Do you 
want to know what the Cnaco War is 
about? Just turn to page 87 of Mr. Hor- 
rabin’s Atlas. Or do you have an uneasy 
feeling that you’re not sure what coun- 
tries constitute the Little Entente? Then 
see pages 28-35. These and many other 
questions Mr. Horrabin’s little book will 
answer in a fraction of the time it takes 
to look them up in encyclopaedias. It will 
help you in your classroom work, and 
make reading the papers a lot more in- 


teresting, too. 
* 


From Candlelight to Kilowatt 


(Concluded from page 14) 
1830, could electric lighting become a 
commercial possibility. 

After much’ experimenting Edison 
finally produced in 1879 a lamp which 
burned continuously for 40 hours—the 
parent of the more satisfactory lamps 
that followed. Edison performed an ad- 
ditional service in inventing a complete 
system of distributing electric light, heat 
and power from central stations. In 
1882 the first electric central station in 
the world was started in New York City 
and had 59 customers. Today there are 
more than 23,000,000 consumers. It was 
said in 1900, by one in position to speak 
with authority, that the incandescent 
lamp was then so perfect a device that 
it could never be much improved. In 
that year the first electric research lab- 
oratory, as we know it today, was started. 
In these workshops scientists have de- 
voted their lives to extending the fron- 
tiers of achievement. In them, chemistry 
has been rewritten and a wholly new 
physics created. 

By 1914 the efficiency of incandescent 
lighting had been quadrupled. First by 
the metallizing process, which increased 
by 20 per cent the efficiency of the car- 
bon filament; then by the process of 
making tungsten ductile, science gave us 
an inexpensive, sturdy lamp which saved 
the American people one million dollars 
a night on its lighting bill. And now 
has come the gas-filled Mazda lamp and 
the various “day-light” and tubular ex- 
periments that promise so much for 
health and also for beauty in light effects. 

The genius of Argand, Drake, Edison, 


.- and many others has made life bigger 
“and brighter. Whether it shall be rela- 


tively better rests with those who carry 
on in the world of light they made 
possible. 
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In the September Scribner’s is an arti- 
cle you'll surely want to read, not only 
because its author knows his onions, but 
because what he says about the next war 
will grip you with as much horror as The 
Black Cat, and hold your attention like 
The Thin Man. Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart wrote one of the best short histories 
of the World War, The Real War, 1914- 
1918. The Scribner’s article is a survey 
of the state of Europe’s armed forces 
today, and a hint of what the future is 
likely to bring. If you don’t think that 
Europe is ready for war, see Cap’n Hart. 


Walter Pitkin’s title hit, Life Begins at 
Forty, has had a big brood of offspring, 
from the stage success, “Life Begins at 
8:40” to Jay Franklin’s article “Trouble 
Begins at Forty” in the Sept. 8 Liberty. 
Franklin’s (“reading time, 7 minutes”) is 
about America’s next “irrepressible con- 
flict”—the struggle between youth and age 
for jobs. It’s worth reading—whether 
you’re over or under the deadline. 


The New Deal is not new—at least 
many of its ideas were expounded by two 
great Americans fifty years ago—Henry 
George and Edward Bellamy. Ida Tar- 
bell, that sprightly old lady of journal- 
ism, retells their story in “New Dealers 
of the ’Seventies” in the September Forum. 


“Radio as a Cultural Agency” is the 
title of the proceedings of a national con- 
ference on radio held in Washington last 
summer. Edited by Tracy F. Tyler, it 
offers a neat collection of some of the 
most responsible thinking on the cultural 
influence of broadcasting. The conclu- 
sions of the conference are expressed in 
the following fundamental ~ principles: 
Listeners’ choice; minority voice; youth 
protected; America’s best; controversial 
issues presented under impartial control. 
If you want to know what these mean, 
write the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio at Washington. 


In a 64-page pamphlet called 1, Gov- 
ernor of California, Upton Sinclair, ex- 
plains how he intends to (E)nd (P)ov- 
erty (I)n (C)alifornia by having the State 
take over idle farms and factories and 
open them up for the unemployed to run. 
Mr. Sinclair, whose address is Los An- 
geles, California (West Branch), will send 
anyone a copy of the booklet for two 
dimes. It’s well worth reading. 


Paradoxes of World War Recovery is 
the title of an intensely interesting, study 
published by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion (8 West 40th St.. New York City, 
25c). It reviews the improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions that has occurred in 
every major industrial country in the last 
two years, and concludes that although 
there has been a “world economic up- 
swing of significant proportions,” the fu- 
ture is by no means bright. International 
trade is paralyzed—stiffer, if possible, 
than it was at the bottom of the depres- 
sion. Competitive currency depreciation 
has sharpened the economic rivalry of na- 
tions and seems to be bringing them closer 
to war. Workers and farmers have failed 
to share in the fruits of increased busi- 
ness activity, and in most nations real 
wages and living standards are worse 
today than they were two years ago. 
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Mary Austin 


(Concluded from page 4) 


her heart to the ground, heard men 
walking and gods breathing, mastered 
herself by generous surrender to the 
earth and sky, and came back to the 
world of muddy tumult with clear 
eyes. Because the world had no 
bread for a prophet, she wrote books. 
Her books were wells driven into 
America to bring up water for her 
countrymen, though they might not 
have realized their thirst. She gave 
them pictures of the Southwest, of 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
which enlarged the national imagina- 
tion. She interpreted and celebrated 
the Amerindians whom the hurried, 
greedy Americans had dispossessed 
and despised. She turned the tables 
upon the conquerors who had judged 
the conquered without a hearing. The 
conquered she made the judges and 
herself their spokesman for the ver- 
dict that the peace of the desert was 
better than the blare and fury of the 
towns. Which of the warring peoples 
was really civilized, which savage? 
Which of them should teach the 
other? Through her the conquered 
taught, and America’s ancient wisdom 
was put into modern American words. 

She did not insist that all men live 
in the actual desert, schooled by one 
discipline. For she knew that around 
every man lies his own desert, sep- 
arating him from his nearest neigh- 
bor. If he will pause long enough, 
receptive, he may be flooded by the 
wilderness of thought and feeling in 
which there is the prospect of wisdom. 





Literary Leads 
(Concluded from page 12) 


If you’re one of those who couldn’t be 
torn from the home and the radio Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays last winter be- 
cause those nights Alexander Woollcott 
and his tall tales were on the air, you’d 
better read his article in the Saturday 
Evening Post for August 18th called 
“Miss Kitty Takes to the Road.” Sand- 
storms, fire and flood, didn’t keep Kather- 
ine Cornell and her troupe from appearing 
in 74 cities and towns of the United 
States on a grand tour which included 
playing in everything from mouldy old 
opera houses, to splendid movie palaces. 
The climax was the performance of 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street on 
Christmas Day, in Seattle, which is 
Guthrie McClintock’s home town. (Kath- 
erine Cornell is Mrs. Guthrie McClin- 
tock). The train got into Seattle at 
eleven at night, the stage was ready at 
one, the performance was over at four 
in the morning. The audience had waited 
five hours to see the play. 


” 

The last chapter in Lewis Gannett’s 
Sweet Land (see page 7) is a reading list 
compiled along the way during the Gan- 
nett hegira. When you want to find 
something about regional literature, look 
it up here. 
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This NATURAL energy 
food helps put the ball 


Over the, line. 


Pat 





It’s true that football is not played 
on dining room tables. But touch- 
downs can be made there just the 
same! Because what you eat cer- 
tainly does determine the kind of 
game you play. 

That’s why coaches and trainers 
everywhere recommend Shredded 
Wheat. It’s 100% whole wheat, 
nothing added, nothing taken away. 
It furnishes carbohydrates to supply 





body fuel, proteins to repair tissues, 
minerals and vitamins to renew 
endurance, bran to regulate the body. 

Not only is Shredded Wheat health- 
ful—pbut it’s mighty good to eat— 
crisp, crunchy, full of flavor—you 
never get tired of it. Help yourself 
put the ball “over the line” by eat- 
ing Shredded Wheat with fresh fruit 
and milk once a day. It pays big 
dividends in touchdowns! 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Kingsley 
OUTLINES 
in 
LITERATURE 
will show you 


WHAT and HOW 


to study 


There are ninety separate 


Outlines at 20 cents each. 


Partial List of Titles 


Sitras MARNER 

Jutrus Caesar 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Tue ANcIENT MARINER 
IVANHOE 

MacBetH 

Tse Lavy oF THE LAKE 
IpYLLs OF THE KING 
EVANGELINE 

House or SEVEN GABLES 
As You Like It 

A Tate or Two CITIEs 
SoHRAB AND RustuM 
Twe.rtu NicHt 
Henry V 

Sxetcu Book 

Tue Opyssey 

Tue Iviap 

LIFE OF JOHNSON 

L’ ALLEGRO AND It PENSEROSO 
TreasuRE ISLAND 
Curistmas CAROL 
MILL on THE FLoss 
Last OF THE MOHICANS 
HAMLET 

Tue TEMPEST 
Browninc’s Poems 
Emerson’s Essays 


Lorna Doone 


Send for complete catalog 


Speeial Offer 
Mention this paper and 


send $1.00 for any six Ouf- 
lines, postpaid. 


THE PALMER CO. 


218 Walker Bidg. 


Boston Mass. 
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‘Tennis Titles, 1934 


‘By Jack, Lippert 


crowns are on the same heads today 

that wore them a year ago: Helen 
Jacobs bears the diadem of women’s na- 
tional singles championship for the third 
year in succession, and Fred Perry, 
world’s No. 1 amateur player, has car- 
ried back to England the title he first won 
here in 1933. 

Perry, who had played so much tennis 
in England and on the Continent during 
the spring and summer that, in his own 
words he was “tired of tennis,’ gave no 
indication of a state of fatigue during 
championships at Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land, early this month. He seemed as 
energetic as ever, and flew through the 
tournament “with the greatest of ease”— 
until the final round. There he encoun- 
tered Wilmer Allison of Austin, Texas. 
Perry won the first two sets, 6—4, 6—3, 
and it looked as though it would be all 
over in ten more minutes. Spectators 
here and there in the stadium got up and 
walked out, evidently feeling that they 
had not spent their $2.75 wisely. Some of 
them came scurrying 
back to their seats a 
few minutes later 
upon hearing the re- 
verberations of Amer- 
ican applause when 
Allison came back 
strongly in the third 
set by a series of 
forays to the net. He 
won this set at 3—6 
and returned after the 
rest period to win the 
fourth at 1—6. Perry 
threw away the last 
two games of this set 
in order to Spare 
himself further effort 
in an uphill struggle. 
The score of the fifth 
and final set, S—6, 
suggests the dramatic 
suspense that held the 
8,000 spectators fast 
in their seats until 
the very end. Both 
men played bril- 
liantly, but Perry was 
a little better in con- 
trol of the ball. Alli- 
son, taking sporting 
chances by _ rushing 
the net, missed touch 
on several critical 
points. This was the 
narrow margin on 
which our title was retained by the pleas- 
ant young Englishman, who, at twenty- 
four, holds all but one of the major tennis 
titles of the world. He has yet to win the 
French national championship, the only 
one of them played on clay. 

In his final match with Allison at For- 
est Hills Perry had more than one Ameri- 
can to contend with. There were several 
thousand spectators so patriotic that they 
applauded everything bad and good, with 
special emphasis on Perry’s errors. There 
are jackasses even at tennis matches. 

There was a strong sentimental basis, 
too, in the crowd’s feeling for Allison. 
“The forgotten man” of tennis, who will 
now be ranked our No. 1 player and last 
year was ranked No. 2 behind Shields, 
was left off our Davis Cup team this 
year. He had sprained his ankle in a 
practise match on May 5 and had to rest 


"Tie two major American tennis 

























it for several weeks. It was nearly nor- 
mal again when the Davis Cup team 
sailed for Europe, but Allison was not 
among those on board. 

A week or so before the challenge round 
was to take place at Wimbledon between 
England and the United States, Captain 
Dick Williams cabled Allison to come at 
once. Allison left the tournament he was 
playing in, caught the Aquitania as her 
gangplank was about to be drawn, and 
arrived in England ready for action. It 
was supposed that he would be used in- 
stead of Shields in the singles, or to pair 
with Lott, instead of Stoefen, in the 
doubles. But, on the eve of the match, 
the captain stood pat on his original team, 
and Allison, in no tea-drinking mood, 
packed up and sailed for home. 

Before the national championships Helen 
Jacobs had bad luck this year. Abroad 
she lost the Wimbledon final to Dorothy 
Round. Returning home she was beaten 
by Carolin Babcock at Sea Bright. Then 
came the national championship at Forest 
Hills, and with it prophecies that the 
American champion would not 
retain the title she won last 
year from Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody. Mrs. Moody is stay- 
ing off the court for a year in 
order to rest her injured back. 

Helen Jacobs went through 
the tournament losing only one 
set. In the final round Miss 
Jacobs faced Sarah Palfrey, 
and beat her in straight sets, 
6—1, 6—4. Then Sarah and 
Helen teamed together and 
won the women’s national dou- 
bles championship in a final- 
round match with Carolin 
Babcock and Mrs. Dorothy 
Andrus. This was the third 
1934 U. S. national title for 
Helen Jacobs. The week be- 

(Concluded on page 30) 











Tennis champions: Helen Ja- 
cobs, left, and Fred Perry, below. 
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SEPTEMBER 29, 1934 


Scholastic. Tennis 
Championship Winners 


The names following each high school are those, 
respectively of the boy and girl champions of the 


school. here only one name is given, no tourna- 
ment was held for the other sex. 
ALABAMA 


Beatrice H. S., Thomas Eckford, Ruby Cham- 
pion; Bridgeport H. S., Wm. Cooper, Thelma 
Rankin; Wilcox Co. H. S., Camden, Ernest Rouse, 
Blanche Duke; Marshall Co. H. S., Guntersville, 
E. O. Crell, Ruth Williams; Mortimer Jordan 
H. S., Morris, J. R. Stewart, Mae Yeager; New 
Hope H. S., James Butler, Nancilu Butler; W. 
Jefterson H, §., Quinton, Horace Bush, Vivian 
Thaxton; West Blocton H. S., Elmo Israel, Gc. C. 
Frederick. 


ARIZONA 
Douglas H. S., Tom Harsell, Sue Helm; Flag- 
staff H. S., Paul Russell, Carmen Carron; Gil- 
bert H. S., Hazel Burk; Nogales H. S., Lewis 
Price, Jr.; Brophy H. S Phoenix, Richard H. 


Green. 


ARKANSAS 


Berryville Public, Jesse Gibson. 


CALIFORNIA 
John Muir H. S., Burbank, Elwyn Brown, 
Ruth Niemeier; Los Angeles H. . Robert Un- 
derwood, Patsy Henry; Oakdale U. H. S., Alfred 
Gorne, Ethlyn Summers and Ruth Corrigan; 
Petaluma H. S., Ruth McMillen; Red Bluff U. 
EB _—— Verdui, Margaret Hart; Salinas 
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U H. John Lumsden; Stockton H. S., Robert 
Eg 
COLORADO 
Golden H. S., Kenneth Golightly, Dorothy 
Bergeman; Grand Junction H. S., Marvin L. 


Allgood, Louise Roessler; Ordway H. S., Ralph 
Bartsch, Catherine McCleary. 


CONNECTICUT 
Branford H. S., Enrico Grandel; Nathan Hale 
School, Moodus, Joseph Katrosar, Dorothy Rich; 
Norwich H. S., Dean Taylor; Bedford Jr. H. S., 
Vestport, James Withington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dunbar H. S., Hiltone Primdas, Cleo Brown. 


DELAWARE 
State College H. < iy G. Powell, G. 
Lobe Middletown H. S., James Webber, Louise 
Hufna 


FLORIDA 
Apopka H. S., Leon Sheppard, Josephine Green- 
leaf; Ponce de Leon H. S., Coral Gables, Henry 
Fuller; Haines City H. <. Raymond Shaw; 
Hillsborough H. S., Tampa, Albert Day; Wild- 
wood H. S., Bill Daugherty, Dell Gray. 


GEORGIA 
J. C. Murphy Jr. H. S., Atlanta, Dan Yates, 
Geraldine Akin; Hawkinsville H. S., Dykes Coley; 
Hogansville H: §S.; Ralph Harris; Dorchester 
Academy, McIntosh, Von Lawrence Ladson; Way- 
cross H. S., Robert Harper, Marguerite Brewton. 


IDAHO 
Burley H. S., John Gaskell; 
Noel Woodruff. 


Emmett H. S., 


ILLINOIS 

Aledo H. S., Edgar Wilson; Batavia H. S., 
Ralph Gustafson; Belvidere H. S., Milo Bauer: 
Carthage H. S., Howard Soerensen; Carlyle H. S. 
Stanley Head; "Bower H. Ss... Chicago, Edwin Raf- 
fel; Murray Tuley H. 5. Chicago, Nicholas 
lurkevich; Bloom Twsp. H. §S., Chicago Heights, 
Harold Fischer; Chrisman Twsp. H. S., Wm 
Martin, Marion Bonwell; Durand H. S., George 
Ploetz, Dorothy Johnson; Eldorado Twsp. HB. 3., 
Harold Robertson; — or ze H. S., Evanston, 
Vm. Rennie; Flora Elbert Schuder, Mar- 
jorie Finch; Bek, Cotes, H. S., Keith Mool, 
Minnervabel Mool; Manito H. S., Robert Velde, 
Frances Clarke; Mattoon H. S., Charles Sebastian; 
New Athens H. S., James Nold, Lillian Heuring: 
Yates City Twsp. H. S., Lois Maxwell. 


INDIANA 
Aurora H. S., Jeanne Smith; South Side H. S., 
Fort Wayne, Wm. Eicker; Greenfield H. S., Wm. 
Woost, Mary Tindall; Knightstown H. S., Donald 
Stevens, Jean Walters; Wiley H. S., Terre Haute, 
Wm. Hickman, Emma Flack. 


IOWA 
Belmond H. S., Wilbur Luick; Bondurant H. S., 

<_" Anderson, Maxine Stemler; Teachers College 
H. S., Cedar Falls, Roy Martin; Clear Lake H. 
Ont Colgan; East H. S., Des Moines, John Cot. 
ton, Naomi Meek; Dubuque H. S., Clarence Fal- 
kenhaines, Carol Mundhenke; Vernon Cons. H. She 
Renwick, Lloyd Swanson, Lorene Smith; York: 
town H. S., Leroy Grother, Harriet Young. 
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EVERY boy who plays football—whether it’s 
with the Sixth Grade Midgets or the High 
School Varsity—will play a better game if 
he keeps fit. Start your football training 
right now. Be ready to show the other fellows 


some speed when practice gets under way. 


Here are three simple rules for keeping 
in condition: Get plenty of sleep. Eat the right foods at the right 
hours. Exercise hard, but don’t overdo it on any one day. 


Eggs, lean meat, bread, cereals and milk will help build strength 
without hurting your wind. Fresh vegetables or fruit should be 


eaten every day. And for energy, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with milk 
or cream make an ideal breakfast or luncheon dish. Kellogg’s are 
not only crisp and appetizing but nourishing and easy to digest. 
They’re on the football menu at many famous colleges. 


Eat at regular hours, and stay away from sweets between meals. 
If you’re hungry at bedtime, have a bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
and milk. They'll help you sleep more soundly. 


Kellogg’s are sold by all grocers. Always oven-fresh in the "Ad 


red-and-green package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 


CORN FLAKES 


wt 09 ove mat 








KANSAS 


Jr. College H. S., Arkansas City, Irene Rector; 
Bennington H. S., Jean Hinshaw; St. 


S., Arthur Ivy. 


KENTUCKY 

H. S., Rudell Brumley, Estelle 
.. Irma Schalk; 
Pleasant Ridge H. S., Utica, Nile Mosley, Beulah 


Bardstown Jr. 
Brumley; Louisville Girls H. 


harpe. 


LOUISIANA 
Bolton H. S., Alexandria, Kirby 
Iris Junean; St. Francis Xavier H. S., Alexan- 


dria, Regina Bordelon. 


MAINE 


Hallowell H. S., Castine, Charles Fuller, Geneva 
Barbara Burns; 
Howard Williamson, 
lark; Thornton Academy, Saco, Richard Burn- 


Fuller; Fort Fairfield H. S., 
Hartland Academy, 


St. Romain, 


ham; Wilton Academy, Herschel Benson. 


MARYLAND 
Lloyd Johnson; 
Latin School, Baltimore, W. W. 


Raltimore Poly. Inst., 


hite, Jr. 





John City 


Lona 


Boys’ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
B. M. C. Durfee H. S., Falls River, Bessie 
Lincoln; Lynn English H. S., Carney Barone; 
Barbara Yutronich; Story H. S., Manchester, 
Joseph Hyland, Marjorie Crane; Middleboro H. 
S., Robert Neal, Mildred Robinson; Reading H. S., 
Stanley Boyers, Oiive Bates; Westfield H. S., 


David Wolcott, Helen Barnoski; Williamstown 
H. S., Roswell Derby; Elizabeth Neyland. 
MICHIGAN 


Baraga H. S., Robert Edwards; Coldwater H. 
S., Ronald Schumaker; Escanaba H. S., Chester 
Olson; Frankfort H. S., Kenneth Ericksen, Ber- 
nice Ericksen; Hart H. S., Virgil Powers, Betty 
Welsh; Holland H. S., Edwin Ensfield, Lucile 
Seekamp; Hubbardston H. S., Robert Barker, 
Margaret Longdon; Imlay City H. S., Lawrence 
Kempf, Ardis Buike; Newaygo H. S., Richard 
Forman, Virginia Faust; Saginaw H. S.. Lillian 
Gailbraith; Sturgis H. S., Stanley Laws; Wyan- 
dotte H. S., Anthony Kulik; Lincoln Cons. Tr. S., 
Ypsilanti, Wm. Orblych, Carroll Youngs. 


MINNESOTA 
Aivarado H. S., Horace Porten, Eleanore Olson; 
Brainers H. S., Gene Anderson; Crookston H. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table invites creative 
writing in prose or verse by any high 
school student. Manuscripts must 
limited to 500 words and should bear the 
name of the writer, age, grade, school, 
city, state, and teacher’s name. 


Inspirations 
Bruce, with grey eyes growing wider, 
Watched a persevering spider, 
Then rose 
And swiped the English army on the 
nose. 


Newton sitting on a wall, 
Watched an autumn apple fall, 


And found 
That gravity brought apples to the 
ground. 


Watt, observing someone’s kettle, 
Boiling near. the chimney’s settle 


Designed ; 
A patent engine that amazed mankind. 


I have looked at spiders toiling 
Apples falling, kettles boiling; 
My hat! 
If I could only think of things like that. 
—Bert Cypher, 
1028 Columbia Avenue, N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


a 
Book Review 


Another book I haven't read 

Is Allen’s Anthony. Instead 

I’ve read the works of Shakespeare 

through, 

Of Ruskin and DeQuincey, too; 

Of Chaucer, Goethe, E. A. Poe, 

Of Dante, Hazlitt and Rousseau. 

I always thought Shakespeare the prize, 

These other closely following after; 

“That stuff is rot,’ my roommate cries, 

And thousands echo to his laughter, 

But if I’m wrong, I'll make amends 

And read “contemporary trends.” 

—Brooks A. Jenkins, 

New Hampton School, 
New Hampton, N. H. 


aa 
My Old Shoes 


“Polish us if you want to, but we'll still 
be old,” my old shoes seem to say when I 
prepare them for a special occasion. 

A bent-up toe for a nose, an extending 
sole for a mouth, and two eyelets with the 
paint scraped off constitute the face of 
each shoe. 

When I prepare to pull off my friends 
after a hard day’s work, they have a tired 
look about them. One of them has its 
face all drawn up by too tight a string. 
Its eyes are sets at angles not correspond- 
ing with each other, and it carries a look 
of utter contempt. Its mate, in contrast 
to it, has a fallen face. Its eyes almost 
meet the nose, and its tongue bulges out 
with a sick aspect. 

I fling them from me without taking 
notice where or how they lend, and go to 
bed. When in the morning I again wish 
the service of my servants, I look in vain 
for them. One, I find after much hunt- 
ing, with its arms swapped caressingly 
about the leg of my dresser. The other, a 
short distance away, is lying with its face 
toward the floor and its arms spread 
despairingly outward. 

One of my shoes begins to adopt a 
queer expression. The nosz is parting 
with the mouth! The other has a large 
hoie in its cheek. It is decided that they 


are to be taken to the shoemaker and 
given a doctor’s remedy. When they are 
brought back, the sight I behold saddens 
me. My friends carry a look such as you 
might notice on an acquaintance who has 
just installed false teeth. 

It is not long, however, that I need 
the services of my old companions. They 
have been supplanted by a young and 
snobbish pair of oxfords. My old friends 
are put to harder work in the barn, but 
their pride is broken. The end, no doubt, 
has come. It is no use to try to heel 
them, for they have already sacrificed 
their soles to that marauder of the shoe 
kingdom—friction. 

—Charles Peterson, 15, 
Riverton, Minnesota, High School, 
Miss Laura Mae Hammer, Teacher. 


Contrast 
Grim monsters in eons past 
Fought in black and viscid pools 
Unknowing that death crept up 
Insidious, clutching, 
To swallow victor and vanquished. 


Now in kiln-like heat 
Of the baking city streets 
Black asphalt with tenacious grip 
Vainly grasping, attempts to swallow me. 
—Katherine Molarr, 11, 
Roosevelt H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scene 
Sun hurt 
morning flees away. 


There ceases the divine mystery, 
and the heavenly carriages 

are heard 

through the sky roads. 

The clouds are lighted charcoal 
and unlighted charcoal. 


Now the day carries us 
upon its back 

and whispers a tune 
without words 

or music. 


The night 
drops the curtain. 
—Jorge Marrero Vazquez, 
Utuado, Puerto Rico High School, 
Mrs. Bertha Vives, Teacher. 





Tennis Winners 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Virgil Erickson, Marion Waelk; Deer River H. S., 
Melvin Blanchard, Norma Olson; Denfield H. S., 
Duluth, Lillian Olson; Excelsior H. S., Jerry 
Moxham, Anita Kettner; Lanesboro H. S., May- 
nard Olstad, Gladys Kjas; College H. S., Mankato, 
Robert Madigan; Central H. S., Minneapolis, Rod- 
ney Loft; John Marshall H. S., Minneapolis, 
Leroy Merrifield; Nicollet H. S., Minneapolis, 
Alfred Heidemann; St. Joseph’s Acad., St. Paul, 
Jane Varland; Wabasso H. S., Sylvester Turbes, 
Fern Druck. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Duncan Cons. H. S., Julius Baine, Elaine 
Smith; Kosciusko H. S., Harold Jordan, Mary 
E. Leonard. 


MISSOURI 

Bolivar H. S., Zenas Hutchenson, Geneva 
Woods; Braymer H. S., Paul Roberts, Renn 
Sparks; Aurora H. S., California, Geo. Lehman, 
Mary Brinegas; Dadeville H. S., Kyle Langford, 
Josephine Hickman; Flat River H. S., Gloria 
Lacy; Illmo H. S., Tommy Bowers; Ironton H. S., 
Elwood Hughes, Ruth Wilson; Jennings H. S., 
Stanley Claves; Lebanon H. S., Fred Moore, Billy 
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Hilton; Salem H. S., Vinton Decker, Helen Cobb; 
Smith-Cotton H. S., Sedalia, Norman Salmons; 
Sheridan H. S., John Ray, Georgia Glass; Cen- 
tral H. S., St. Joseph, Marvin Redmon; Ritenour 
H. S., St. Louis, Eugene Windsor. 


MONTANA 
Dawson Co. H. S., Glendive, Wayne Babcock, 
Brownie Bloom; Windham H. S., Lloyd Rogers. 


NEBRASKA 
Crawford City H. S., Jerry Stedham, Jacqueline 
Fair; Dodge H. S., Wm. Vlach; Gibbon H. S., 
Bill Carter, Ilene Marquis; Goehner H. S., Leo 
Fitzpatrick, Thelma Hansen; Hemingford H. S., 
Gladstone Iversen, Mildred Planasky; Hershey 
H. S., Alfred Heubner; Hickman H. S., Royal 
Offer, Doris Lesoing; Springfield H. S., Nevin 
Daniels, Gaynell Zimmerman; Stamford H. S., 
Floyd Shiffermiller, Maxine Scheer; Wauneta 
H. S., Warren Ady, Emma Seigel. 


NEVADA 
Douglas Co. H. S., Gardnersville, John Etche- 
mendy, Maria Borda. 


NEW JERSEY 
Holy Angels Acad., Fort Lee, Dorothy Ten- 
nent; Hoboken Acad., Fred Wood; Irvington H. 
S., Wm. Voget; Central H. S., Pennington, Her- 
man Master; Pitman H. S., Merrill Stewart; Mill- 
ville Mem. H. S., Wildwood, Ruth Travers. 


NEW MEXICO 
Deming H. S., Donald Law; Magdalena H. S., 
Larry Stockton, Phoebe Chamberlin; Portales H. 
S., Kennard Borough, Frantella Bryant; Tatum 
H. S., Roiand Clay. 


NEW YORK 

Addison H. S., Homer Rouse, Betty Hickey; 
Brewster H. S., Lucian Steyn, Marg. Mirgardt; 
G. Cleveland H. S, Brocklyn, Lillian Beckman; 
Canisius H. S., Buffalo, James Garvin; Chatham 
H. S., Molly Harding; Corinth H. S., Wm. Bar- 
bour, Beatrice Barbour; Dalgeville H. S., David 
Gaw, Clarinda Young; Gilbertsville Cen. H. S. 
James Moore, Vivian Cloughen; Hastings H. S., 
Doris Nelson; Cen. Rural H. S., Indian Lake, 
Lloyd Schollp, Vesta Gardner; Islip S., Howard 
Heckman and Alfred Lange, Elma Heckman; 
Genesee Wesleyan, Lima, Norman Grant; Massena 

. §., Albert Slavin; Cook Academy, Montour 
Falls, Robert Wiggins, Barbara Lowman; Mor- 
risonville H. S., Robert Griffin, Lucille Breyette; 
A. B. Davis H. S., Mount Vernon, Thomas 
Maren; Flushing H. S., Queens, New York City, 
Gardner Boden; Port Richmond H. S., Staten 
Island, New York City, Alf Hendricksen; Olean 
H. S., Bernard Dunne, Helen Shoffer; Port Jervis 
H. S., James Harrison and Wm. Cuneen; Greigs- 
ville H. S., Retsof, Constantine DeVico, Bertha 
King; Sayville H. S., Otto Kubelle, Ann Wolsten- 
croft; Spring Valley H. S., Mary Rogowski; Lan- 
singburgh H. S., Troy, Thomas Ionengan. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Elise Academy, Hemp, Joaquin Alverex; Nash 
Co. Tr. S., Nashville, Samuel Davis, Louvenia 
Jones; Welcome H. S., Fredrick Wilson. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck H. S., Robert Bradenbury; Minot 
Sr. H. S., Wendell Wichman, Marg. esheae: 
New Salem H. S., Frederick Robs, Esther Wildi. 


OHIO 

Kenmore H. S., Akron, Dale Turner; Chilli- 
cothe H. S., Robert Weislogel, Alta Schoppert; 
Crooksville H. S., Billie Anderson, Elinor Mad- 
den; Oakwood H. S., Dayton, Virginia Hollinger; 
Defiance Cen. H. S., Phil Seither; Bellpoint H. S. 
Delaware, Roy Garey, Lillian Andrews; Ross H. 
S., Fremont, Wm. Driftmyer; Galesburg H. S., 
Kathleen Harback; Granville H. S., Dick Jones, 
Catherine Perry; Metamora H. S., Delbert Cole, 
Rita Snyder; Norwalk H. S., Charles Amalo; 
Sciotoville H. S., Portsmouth, Louis Ketter; Port 
Washington H, S., Clarence Eckfield, Marg. 
Porcher; Fairview H. S., Rocky River, Ruth 
Hammer; South Charleston H. S., Raymond 
Chenoweth; Summerfield H. S., Charles Rodecker 
Lois Burbacher; Swanton H. S., Lewis Hallett, 
Irene Berkibile; West Liberty H. S., Wilbur 
Wearly, Emma Wirick. 


re OKLAHOMA 

arnsda . S., David Haworth; Blackt 

1. S., George Wilson, Ethel Bevins; Gate H. Ss. 
Coy Morgan, Jr., Marg. Davis; Holdenville H. 
John Kirk, Farrar Babcock; Indiahoma H. 
Sam Tehauno, Marg. Brewer; McCloud H. 
Wm. Seikel, Bonnie Marie; Okmulgee Sr. H. 
Walter McGown, Marion Stekoll; Seminole H. 
Wayne Grisso, Ruth Davis. 


OREGON 
Lowell H. S., Don. McLaughlin, Jean Davenhill; 
Monroe U. H. S., Howard Aylesworth, Evelyn 
Brawn: Rickreall H. S., Verlin Hamilton, Leona 
runk. 


nnnnnn 


__ PENNSYLVANIA 

Aliquippa H. S., Eugene Miller; Austin H. S. 
Peter Simmons, Dorothy Koth; Bedford H. S.. 
Charles Brown, Eliz. Caldwell; Alliance College. 
Cambridge Springs, Chester Kufta; Barrett H. S. 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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The Duke of Wellington once said that the 
key Ale ; wz 8 Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
mani . $ ; fields of Eton. Paraphrasing this famous 
Bar- - RS Pi . statement, it can be said that the health and 
i. S. : | , fo athletic vigor of modern youth are won in the 
Lake, 3 rw Zz 2s 2 wheat fields of America. 
ne 
ssena 
, -' vole ' | Wheat, of course, is no new discovery. Man 
eer TH) SY + ov Nee was nurtured on it before the dawn of civili- 


—— : A 2 ee zation. Neolithic man in the later stone age, 


oo i OP we are told, grew wheat. Its cultivation, even 


reigs- 


aie * 2 , ; \ at this period, was of considerable antiquity. 


— : ie Fs | get And this was about ten thousand years ago! 


A number of ingenious scientific methods 
have been tried for making synthetic wheat. 
But none of them has had the highly nutri- 
Minat 9 7 tious food content and ease of digestibility 
Vildi. eo that make wheat such an invaluable item in 
r daily diet. 
on our daily die 
ppert; 
Mad- 


inger; 


1s ‘That’s why youths who want sturdy legs 


for football—and girls who want grace and 
skill in swimming and tennis, eat lots of wheat 
products. 


of a series of 
food posters 
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Student 


Censorship 


Dear Editor: 
In censoring movies the handful of 
people who are back of it all seem to 
think that the audience is made up of 
people too tender to know about the 
facts of life. I think this is silly. I 
don’t see why a few people should take 
it on themselves to decide for a whole 
nation what’s good and what’s bad. We 
can certainly decide for ourselves. 
J. M.. B.,; 
El Paso, Texas. 


Robbers? 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that the industrious student 
is cheated. If he does not indulge in 
extra-curricular activities he is considered 
a “grind” and this hinders him socially. 
If it were not for the inflated idea high 
school people have of the importance of 
athletics this would not be. 

The athlete’s way is cleared for him, 
grades padded, jobs found. He knows 
that if he doesn’t make his grades it won’t 
matter much—the coach or someone will 
fix it for him. Thus, whatever class that 
he is in is robbed of some time. By that 
I mean the real student is robbed of the 
teacher’s attention. The athlete is entitled 
to the same amount of time that any other 














* BE NEAR * 
EVERYTHING 


A few minutes walk from the 
Capitol, White House, Shopping and 
Theatre Districts, the Harrington 
Hotel offers unexcelled accommo- 
dations in modern hotel service 
at $2.50 up single. 


HARRINGTON 


ELEVENTH AMD “E* STREETS NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A. Gumpert 
Manager 


Harrington Mills 
President 


























Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially. welcome. Let- 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





student is, but he in return should give 
something of value to the class. 

I believe in athletics, but in the type 
of athletics that every student can par- 
ticipate in and that do not overshadow 
every other thing in high school life. 

Virginia Tweedy, 
Box 355, Kellogg, Idaho. 


Dear Student Forum: 

I used to think that what Scholastic 
and other magazines were saying about 
the munitions manufacturers being re- 
sponsible for loading up the world with 
arms and all that was bunk, but after 
following the testimony Senator Nye’s 
committee has brought out I feel differ- 
ent about it. It seems to me that if these 
manufacturers are using bribery to get 
orders (and several witnesses admitted 


that is their regular practice), if our. 


Army and Navy Departments are co- 
operating in the manufacturers’ sales 
campaigns and are giving them our secret 
designs to sell to other countries (things 
the testimony brought out), if there 
really is a tie-up between munitions firms 
here and abroad (like the Electric Boat 
Co.-Vickers-Armstrong one), then the 
people who don’t profit out of this kind 
of business ought to rise up and smite it. 
After all, the most that most of us can 
expect from it is to get killed. So why 
don’t we get Congress to pass a law mak- 
ing it illegal to manufacture arms for 
profit? Then the government can make 
its own weapons, and the crooks and 
other countries won't be able to get them. 
I'd like to know what other students 
think about this. 
G. G., 
Bismarck, N. D. 





Tennis Winners 
(Concluded from page 26) 


Cresco, Leah Megargle; Mt. Aloysius Acad., 
Cresson, Evarita Flaherty; Dunmore H. S., Arlo 
Kleintob, Catherine Walsh; Duquesne H. S., Wm. 
Garland, Eva Wandrey; E. Mauch Ghunk H.  & 
Walter Latham, Helen Reub; Edgewood H. S., 
Ralph Henderson: Patton Masonic _Inst., Eliza- 
bethtown, George Brown; Manheim H. S., Charles 
Hostetter; George School, Wm. W esterfield; 





Send for Catalog of latest 


designs. Buy direct from 
manufacturer. Write today. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
60 Brace Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Kingston H. S., Robert Beach, Betty Thomas; 
Mt. Joy H. S., David Hiestand, Julia Brandt; 
Peabody H. S., win - ei Charles Morton, Jus- 
tine Domhoff; Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, Margaret 
Dunseath; Sayre H. S., Warren Guild; Sewickley 
H. S., John Schroeder, Betty McPherson; Shef- 
field H. S., Norman Samuelson, Florence Keller; 
State College H. S., Albert Hildebrandt; W. 
Philadelphia Catholic HH. S., George Felici; Wil- 
liamsport H. S., Jack Hirsh; Forty Fort H. S., 
Wilkes-Barre, Todd Alexander, Marg. Harrison. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ashley Hall, Charleston. Betty Clark; Marion 
H. Duncan McDuffie, Elva McDuffie: Mullins 
H. oe Pierce Daniel; Girls H. S., Sumter, An- 
nette Mitchell. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Belle Fourche H. S., Robert Voyles; Chester 
H. S., Arthur Schowack, Virginia Larimer; 
Pierre Sr. H. S., Robert Gebbie; Watertown H. 
S., Clyde Fehn, Delle Mackenzie. 


TENNESSEE 
L. C. Humes H. S., Memphis, Dan Marshall; 
Central H. S., Nashville, Willie Leffler, Betty 
Freeland. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo Sr. H. S., Somerfield Ledbetter, Jane 
Bivins; Austin H. S.. Beverly Hearn; Bastrop 
ES... —, Ferlet, Dorothy Perkins; Brecken- 
ridge Jr. Gerald Laudder, Juanita Daniels; 
eek aah ly Sit. S., Jack LeRoy, Lucille Down- 
ing; Bridgeport H. Ss. Smiley Moxley, Maude 
Matzinger; Crosby H. S., Lenville Edgar, Theresa 
Strobel; Denison H. he "Murray Marshall; Eagle 
Lake H. S., Joe Frazar, Jr., Daphne McElhinney; 
Central H. a Fort Worth, Johnny Touhy, Anna 
Hogsett; Hale Center H. S., Melvin Ritchey; 
Hallettsville H. S., Paul Somer, Joyce Miller: 
Higgins H. S., Elmer Tarbos, Juanita Goettsche; 
Kirkland H. S., Noice Verner; Lyford H. S., 

Wm. Quick, Jr., Dot Wilson. 


VERMONT 
Beeman Academy, Bristol, Douglas Everest, 
Elsie Tricell. 


VIRGINIA 
Clover H. S., Jerry Abbitt, Frances Clay. 


WASHINGTON 
Burlington H. S., Kenneth Wright; Colville 
H. F as Ted Stewart, Edna Martin; Ellensburg 
H. S., Tom Stephens; Fall City H. S., Roy Sput, 
Myldred Sorrensen; Ione H. S., Elton Blazier, 
Mary Kyes; Wenatchee H. S., Marvin Apole. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Beaver H. S., Bluefield, Leslie Fowlkes; Bruce- 
ton Mills H. S., Howard Lyons, Helen Miller; 
East Fairmont H. S. Ray Gordon, Betty Wilson; 
Hinton H. S. Thomas Hanifin; Magnolia H. S., 
Matewan, Thomas Blankenship; Greenbrier H. S., 
Ronceverte, Gordon Wright; So. Charleston H. S., 
Rollin Stover: Liberty H. S., Williamson, Gleavy 
Daggs. 


WISCONSIN 

Baraboo H. S., John Dithmar, Eileen Schulte; 
Cambria H. S., Walter Hein, June Baillies; Colby 
S., John fe Schemmer, Grace Riplinger; 
Evansville H. S., Robert Slanson, Beth Schuster; 
West H. S., Green Bay, Walter Masse; Hartford 
H., S., Harvy Flynn, Sara Olson; Janesville m. &., 
Art Van Kirk; Lomira H. S.{ Gerhard Spielman; 
Luck H. S., Lyle Back, LaV erne Jensen; Little 
Wolf H. S., Manawa, Leo Yohr, Lillian Yohr; 
Menasha H. S., Dwight Chandler; Messemer 
H. S., Milwaukee, Ralph Stumpf, Doris Koenen 
Milwaukee East Div., Robert Kropidowski, ‘Doris 
Proctor; Neenah H. S., Paul Strange; Rhine- 
lander H. S., Charles Reeve, Jane Hyland, Ripon 
Harry Evans; Stevens Po'nt H. S., Charles 
Woebre, Ruth Nason; Washington H. S.. Two 
Rivers, Leon Smongeski, Ruth Haase; West Bend 

H. S., Joe Honeck, Florence Wiskirchen, 


WYOMING 
Zearing H. S., Cheyenne, Wayne Britten. 


PUERTO RICO 
Manati H. S., Carmen Pacheco. 
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HOLD THAT TIGER! 


Knokabout jacket. 1 
your school on the map—write that yell now! 
a “yelling good time’! 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 


5301 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





GALS 


Big contest now on for better high school yells. Writer of best yell, each week, wins 44 ; 
expensive Knokabout Sports Jacket, embroidered with his school name and insignia a 

(Bear, Panther, Indian, Wildcat, etc.) on back; his own nickname and class year 
Prize winning yell published in Scholastic each week, beginning Oct. 20. 
Next best 500 yells of season published in book form at end 
each contestant gets $1.00 credit on latest style 
Our yellmaster to judge all entries. Put 
You’re in for 


BULLDOGS 





Send in a Yell 


Each Week Wash fag Bang wring 
out, 

gene “0 em on the line 

Harvard! Harvard! 

Ain’t worth a dime! 
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Laughs A Vok & 


Teacher: William, construct a sentence 
using the word “archaic.” 

William: 
eat it, too—Florida Times-Union. 


2 
Paster Jones: “Brethren, we mus’ do 
somethin’ to remedy de status quo.” 


Deacon: “Brother Jones, what am de | 


status quo?” ‘ 
Pastor: “Dat, brother, am Latin for 
de mess we’s in.” 


* 

Teacher: Now, if I say ‘I have went 

home’ that is wrong. Why is it wrong?” 

Pupil: “Because you haven’t went 
home yet.*—Orakel, Vienna. - 


The Verbal Comeback 


A hostess once whispered apologetically 
to De Quincey that the old lady who 
had held the floor at the dinner table for 
an hour, with very dull stories, really 
should be excused. ‘“She’s practically in 
her dotage, you see,” she explained. 

“IT would call it anecdotage,’ said De 
Quincey. 


a 

A member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies had been a veterinary physician 
before he became a Radical politician. 
One day, during a bitter debate, an aris- 
tocratic Conservative sneeringly inquired: 
“Is it actually true that you are a vet- 
erinary, my good man?” 

“It is, sir,’ said the Radical. “Are you 
ill?” 


s 

Heard at the recent Baer-Carnera bat- 
tle, as Carnera, during the 10th round, 
was being knocked down and rising each 
time: 

Joe Williams: “Gosh, but the big fel- 
low certainly can take it!” 

Heywood Broun: “Yes, but he doesn’t 
seem to know what to do with it.” 


* 

Whistler had made some particularly 

clever statement, and Oscar Wilde, notori- 

ous for his plagiarizing of other people’s 

dinner conversation, burst out: “Heaven’s, 
I wish I'd said that!” 

“You will; Oscar, you 
Whistler comfortingly. 

J. A. G@. Rice in the 

Saturday Evening Post. 


Noah’s Ark Contest 


If you were a kind of Noah and 
had the chance to save the 10 favor- 
ite animals you’ve met in literature 
from a sea of oblivion, which 10 
would you choose? Here’s a contest 
youll like. The animals must be 
imaginary ones (mammal, bird, rep- 
tile), and may be taken from novels, 
short stories, poetry, prose or essays. 
You can choose anything in time or 
space from Pegasus himself to Mike 
the Cat. It can be as popular and 
ubiquitous as the Mock Turtle in 
Alice, or as sheep in Mr. Kipling’s 
Namgay Doola; as large as a hippo- 
gryph, modest as Burns’ “wee cowerin’ 
timorous beastie.”” Send us your list, 
with the reason why you like each 
one (not more than 20 words for 
each animal, please). The first prize 
will be a book about animals costing 
not less than $3.00. Five other stu- 
dents will win prizes of a Modern 
Library book. The prize-winning lists 
will be published. 


will,’ said 














We can’t have archaic and | 





Student Section 


Test Your Skill! 


Farn a valuable prize by winning ATKINS 
SCHOOL HOUSE CONTEST! The rules 
are simple, demanding only a little interest- 
ing historical research and a little skill in 
handling a saw. 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
10 Third Prizes 
One ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAW each 


Build a miniature wood replica, to scale, of 
the first school house in your city, town or 
village, and write a 200-word essay. This 
project is included in the 1934-35 SCHO- 
LASTIC AWARDS; for complete details 
write—SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thousands of skilled mechanics use ATKINS SILVER 
STEEL SAWS exclusively! ATKINS SAWS are also 
standard equipment in modern school woodworking 
shops. You too, will find them ‘The Finest on Earth” 
and a big help in making a better school replica. 
See your ATKINS Hardware Dealer; he’ll gladly show 
you the tools you need—if he cannot supply you, 
write to us. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
461 South Illinois Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


SAW SENSE! Send 5c 
to cover handling and 
mailing of this little 48- 
page book showing many 
of the most important 
and popular ATKINS 
SILVER STEEL Hand, 
Rip and Panel Saws, 
Scrapers and Saw Tools! 
Contains illustrated in- 
structions for filing and 
setting saws. 


ATKINS 
No.40!1 HAND SAW 
SHIP POINT 


400" and ‘*401" are the finest Hand Saws made. 
Silver Steel Blades. Perfection Handles. A helper 
n ATKINS Contest. 


ATKINS 
JUNIOR MECHANIC 
HAND SAW - 


A handy saw for junior mechanics, Boy Scouts; 
grown-ups, too. 20-inch polished steel blade. See 
your hardware dealer. 


Every home-shop or tool kit needs this Back Saw 
for fine work. Rigid Silver Steel Blade; 8 to 18 in. 
Build your replica with this saw. 


HACK SAW 35 a _ a. 


Nickeled steel adjustable frame, se ti handle; 
Non-Breakable or Silver Steel Blue-End Blades. 
Excellent for all kinds of hack-sawing. 


ATKINS 
CIRCULAR 
SAWS 


Circular Rip, Cross-Cut and 
Mitre Saws for fast, accurate work on any machine, 


aM 6 potay beet 


Silver Steel Narrow Band Saws are made in any 
length for home shop machines. Fast, accurate, 
dependable. 








ATKINS 


sTrteL SD AWS 
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As One Reader 


(Concluded from page 10) 


who teaches Beth to steal sheep as well 
as to guard them. It is not a child’s book; 
anyone who loves hunting or out-of-door 
life, or is interested in animal psychology, 
will find this a remarkably good book for 
his purpose. 

The Courageous Heart, by Bessie Row- 
land James, is an adaptation for younger 
readers, by the wife of Marquis James, 
of his life of Andrew Jackson in two 
volumes of which one is yet in process of 
construction. Mrs. James has carried out 
this work in the same excellent way that 
she made her husband's The Raven, a life 
of Sam Houston, into “Six Feet Six”— 
in collaboration with Mr. James. 

I am delighted to find that Life in 
English Literature, by L. A. G. Strong 
and Monica Redlich, has just been pub- 
lished in this country; I read it not long 
ago in England and it made me at once 
read any number of things I had never 
read—my education has more gaps in it 
that you might think, and in funny places 
too—ahd re-read many more. It is a 
brief historical sketch of English litera- 
ture that could be used by a home stu- 
dent as well as in a class, and its feature, 
so far as I am concerned, is its excellent 
and copious use of quotation. The 
passages it gives are always just the ones 
that make you long to go on reading that 
bit. For the studious there are problems 
and exercises at the ends of the chapters, 
and suggestions for further reading, but 
the purpose of the work being to arouse 
interest in the subject, these educational 
aids are not over-emphasized. Professor 
Russell Thomas of the University of Chi- 
cago High School made these _ bibliog- 
raphies and study “problems, for the 
American edition. 


Tennis Titles, 1934 


(Concluded from page 24) 





fore she won the mixed doubles cham- 
pionship with George Lott as her partner. 

One other major tennis championship 
was played in August—the professional 
championship. In the semi-final round of 
this tournament Ellsworth Vines opposed 
the man who many tennis commentators 
rank as the best player in the world, paid 
or unpaid—Hans Nusslein of Germany. 
He beat Vines, 7—9, 6—1, 6—3, 6—2, and 
went on to the final to beat Karel Kozeluh 
of Czechoslovakia, 6—4, 6—2, 1—6, 7—5. 
Tilden, playing abroad, was not in the 
tournament. Both Vines and Nussllein are 
better than he is today, anyhow. Tilden 
at 42 may beat his colleagues occasionally, 
but he cannot do it as a regular thing 
any more. 
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FREE Ge Yours Today 
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Metal Arts Co.,inc., Factory 26, pay N.Y. 


“NEW DEAL” GOV'T JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Many 
Fall examinations expected. Short 
hours. Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of posi- 
tions and full particulars telling 
how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H285 Rochester, N. Y. 

















BOOKS 


A Reading Menu For the Week 


I am making an exception this week to 
our usual plan of choosing our “new” 
book from publications already old 
enough to be in public libraries or in 
cheaper reprints. This time the new book 
is so new that it is still at the top of the 
list of national best-sellers. The reason 
will be clear at once. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe 


When people ask me for the names of 
novels that have directly influenced the 
course of history, I have this one to fall 
back on. Mrs. Stowe may not have been 
really what Lincoln half-jokingly called 
her, “the little woman who brought on 
the great war,” but her book did have 
something to do with the spirit in which 
part of the North, at least, went into it. 
It shouid be read, if only to know what 
Northern ideas of slavery were at this 
critical time. 

But beyond that, it should be read 
because it has become part of what I 
might almost call our mythology. ‘Topsy 
and Little Eva, Uncle Tom, Eliza and 
the bloodhounds—they are as real in our 
national life as Hiéinsel and Gretel to 
Germany or Robin Hood to England. 
There may be an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
theatrical company on the road now for 
all I know; anyway there were plenty 
of them up to the time the movies took 
the stage. It was the first play I ever 
saw, and my mother says I told her, 
“Now I know there is a Heaven, for I 
saw Little Eva going right up into it.” 
And when I was old enough to read the 
book, I read it to pieces. 

Yes, it has entertainment value, that is 
clear: it would not have lasted so long 
without that. Oldtown Folks is Mrs. 
Stowe’s best novel, but her best-remem- 
bered will always be Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


SO RED THE ROSE 
By Stark Young 


It was scarcely through the press be- 
fore people began to tell each other not 
to miss it. This is perhaps the more 
remarkable as it is about the Deep South 
before and during the War Between the 
States—and none of my friends are old 
enough to remember what that was like. 
But for all that, everyone feels sure that 
life on a plantation near Natchez must 
have been just like this, in spirit as well 
as in details. It is like being taken up 
bodily and set down in a charmed circle, 
to read about these two large and lovable 
households and their friends and _ ac- 
quaintances. 

Death breaks into the charmed circle, 
and war shatters it, but not the spirit 
that held it together. You listen to these 
peopie and watch them unawares, as if 
you were looking into a lighted window 
at night, and when you have reached the 
last page they have long been your 
friends. When Jefferson Davis comes in, 
you recognize him in the flesh, and you 
know why Johnston was adored by his 
men, and why Lee is a hero North and 
South to this day (with two biographies 
of him within this present year). ‘This is 
a novel that is here to stay, a wise and 
lovable book. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





English Section 


SCHOLASTIC 


The Last Antelope 


(Continued from page 6) 


for numbers or distance. 

At that moment Little Pete worried the 
flock up the outward slope where the ruin 
of the old lava flows gave sharply back 
the wrangle of the bells. Three weeks he 
had won up from the Little Antelope, 
and three by way of the Sand Flat, 
where there was great scarcity of water, 
and in all that time none of his kind had 
hailed him. His heart warmed toward the 
juniper-tree and the antelope whose hoof- 
prints he found in the white dust of the 
mesa trail. Men had small respect by 
Little Pete, women ke had no time for; 
the antelope was the noblest thing he had 
ever loved. The sheep poured through 
the gap and spread fanwise down the 
gully; behind them Little Pete twirled 
his staff, and made merry’ wordless 
noises in his throat in anticipation of 
friendliness. “Ehu!’ he cried when he 
heard the hunting howl, “but they are at 
their tricks again,” and then he voiced a 
volley of broken oaths. 

One imputes a sixth sense to that son 
of a thief misnamed the coyote, to make 
up for speech-persuasion, concerted 
movement—in short, the human faculty. 
How else do they manage the terrible re- 
lay races by which they make quarry of 
the fleetest-footed? It was so they plot- 
ted the antelope’s last running in the 
Ceriso; two to start the chase from the 
black rock toward the red scaf of a win- 
ter torrent, two to leave the mouth of 
the wash when the first were winded, one 
to fend the ravine that led up to the 
broken ridges, one to start out of the 
scrub at the base of a smooth upward 
sweep, and, running paralled to it, keep 
the buck well into the open; all these 
when their first spurt was done to cross 
leisurely to new stations to take up an- 
other turn. Round they went in _ the 
hollow of the crater, velvet-footed and 
sly even in full chase, and biding their 
time. It was a good running, but it was 
almost done when away by the west gap 
the buck heard the voice of Little Pete 
raised in adjuration and the friendly 
blether of the sheep. Thin spirals of 
dust flared upward from the moving 
flocks and signalled truce to chase. He 
broke for it with wide panting bounds 
and many a missed step picked up with 
incredible eagerness, the thin rim of his 
nostrils oozing blood. The coyotes saw 
and closed in about him, chopping quick 
and hard. Sharp ears and sharp muz- 
zles cast up at his throat, and were 
whelmed in a press of gray flanks. One 
yelped, one went limping from a kick, 
and one went past him, returning with a 
spring upon the heaving shoulder, and 
the man in the reeds beside the bitter 
water rose up and fired. 

All the luck of that day’s hunting went 
to the homesteader, for he had killed an 
antelope and a coyote with one shot, and 
though ke had a bad quarter of an hour 
with a wild.and loathly shepherd, who he 
feared might denounce him to the law, in 
the end he made off with the last ante- 
lope, swung limp and graceless across his 
shoulder. The coyotes came back to the 
killing-ground when they had watched 
him safely down the ravine, and were con- 
soled with what they found. As _ they 
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pulled the body of the dead leader about 
before they began upon it, they noticed 
that the homesteader had taken the ears 
of that also. 

Little Pete lay in the grass and wept 
simply; the tears made pallid traces in 
the season’s grime. He suffered the tor- 
ture, the question extraordinary of be- 
reavement. If he had not lingered so 
long in the meadow of Los Robles, if he 
had moved faster on the Sand Flat trail— 
but, in fact, he had come up against the 
inevitable. He had been breathed upon 
by that spirit which goes before cities 
like an exhalation and dries up the gossa- 
mer and the dew. 

From that day the heart had gone out 
of the Ceriso. It was a desolate hollow, 
reddish-hued and dim, with brackish 
waters, and moreover the feed was poor. 
His eyes could not forget their trick of 
roving the valley at all hours; he looked 
by the rill of the spring for hoof-prints 
that were not there. 

Fronting the west gap there was a spot 
where he would not feed, where the grass 
stood up stiff and black with what had 
dried upon it. He kept the flocks to the 
ridgy slopes where the limited horizon 
permitted one to believe the crater was 
not quite empty. His heart shook in the 
night to hear the long-drawn hunting 
howl, and shook again remembering that 
he had nothing to be fearing for. After 
three weeks he passed out on the other 
side and came that way no more. The 
juniper-tree stood gently by the spring 
until the homesteader cut it down for 
firewood. Nothing taller than the rat- 
tling reeds stirs in all the hollow of the 
Ceriso. 





Reprinted from Lost Borders, by Mary 
Austin, copyright, 1909, by Harper & 
Brothers. 


Following the Films 


(Concluded from page 11) 
everyone his ideas, but it is the imagi- 
nation of each individual that inter- 
prets the words and really makes the 
picture. Did the scenic artist get Steven- 
son’s suggestions accurately, do you think? 
Were you conscious of any scene being 
different from your own conception? 
Were the scenes presented in an effective 
pictorial manner so as to give a true 
background to casual film-goers who per- 
haps have not read the book? 

5. Which manner of getting this story 
do you prefer—through the book or 
through the photoplay? The majority of 
a group of children who saw the film 
before release thought the picture more 
vivid than the book. There is still an- 
other way that you might like to try— 
through dramatizing in pantomime form 
some of the most thrilling scenes. If one 
of your class has a motion picture camera, 
it will double your fun if you take pic- 
iures of your performance and later pro- 
ject the scenes. You may even print title 
cards and photograph them to provide a 
continuity for your scenes and thus pro- 
duce a photoplay of your own making. 

If you have a liking for pirate stories, you will 
enjoy these books: Henry Gilbert’s Boys’ Book of 
Pirates, C. B. Hawes’ Mutineers, John Lester- 
man’s Adventures of a Trafalaar Lad, John Mase- 
field’s Jim Davis, Stephen Meader’s Black Buc- 
caneer, Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates, and 
Rafael Sabatini’s Captain Blood. If you want to 
know more about Stevenson, you will enjoy a biog- 
raphy by his stepson, Lloyd Osborne, called An 
Intimate Portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson and 
another by Jacqueline Marion Overton, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. And when you go to the library, 
be sure to ask to see Gordon H. Grant’s Story of 
the Ship. 
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is afflicted with 
TEXTBOOK 
PERPLEXITY 


Angus is a fair enough student. He wants to get at the 
bottom of that History or English lesson. But somehow 
Charlemagne and Sir Walter Scott seem rather futile and 
vague. Hitler, for example, is far more real and impor- 
tant to his young eyes, and Ben Ames Williams makes 
a more delightful reading companion. 





You see, Angus lives in a modern world. At home 
he hears his Dad discuss the mortgage. In the papers 
he reads about the New Deal. At the movies he sees 
glorified the adventure and romance of his age. Naturally 
it's a perplexing job taking Charlemagne and Scott into 
the picture. 


Of course, this makes it harder for his teacher. She 
knows he needs to understand that the modern world is 
what the past has made it. But sometimes the.task 
seems hopeless. What a grand thing for Angus, she 
sometimes thinks, if she could tie-in the stirring events 
of to-day—events the text-book cannot reach—with those 
great and important lessons of the past! Or if she could 
show Angus how Sir Walter and Ben Ames are both 
disciples of that ageless thing—the telling of a tale. 


For fifteen years Scholastic has been helping 
teachers to do exactly that. When texts grow cold and 
solid, it leaps upon the student's desk and speaks to 
him, clearly and adventurously, through 32 pages, about 
the colorful world outside the classroom door—in epoch- ' 
making events, in cultured interpretive articles, in charm- 
ing stories and exciting plays by the best known modern 
authors, in poems, essays, movie and book reviews, in 
stimulating debates and provocative editorials, in art, 
in sports, and a Student Forum which is his very own— 
all written expressly for the student's mind, enlivened 
with graphic photographs, cartoons, and charts, and 
correlated by expert editing into an orderly cultural, 


fascinating whole. 
Progressive teachers everywhere welcome Scholastic 


RESULT as the ideal answer to the surging clamor from lead- 
ing educators for contemporary material especially prepared for class: 
room use. And that is why the number of Angus Fleeps who suffer from 
textbook perplexity is daily diminishing in the modern high school. 
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if you’re just a bit skeptical 


RANKLY we question 

whether Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes will give you Katrinka’s 
strength. But we do want to 
emphasize this: 

If you're finding yourself not 
quite so “‘up-and-coming”’ as 
you used to be... if you have 
a sort of worn-out and “‘no-ac- 
count”’ feeling, it may be that 
you have a sluggish intestine, 
due to lack of bulk in your diet. 

In that case, why don’t you 
try Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? 
Eat it every morning at break- 
fast for awhile! 

It’s.a simply swell cereal. 


And it contains bran to supply 
the bulk that’s needed to keep 
food wastes moving naturally 
along the intestinal tract, and 
to help keep you fit and regular. 


It also contains other parts of 
wheat to give it that appetiz- 
ittg, nut-like flavor. 


Just try it! We know you'll 
say it’s really delicious. And 
you may find it’s just what you 
need to make you “‘feel yourself” 
again! Every grocer has it... 
and it costs so little. Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes With Other Parts 
Of Wheat is a product of Gen- 


eral Foods. © G.F. Corp., 1934 





